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MR. JOHN 


By HENRY 


M* John Morley is still young, as 

statesmen’s years are counted, 
but he has lived long enough to disprove 
one or two widely accepted Parliamentary 


aphorisms. One is that the gateway of 
success is closed against a man in the 


House of Commons unless he _ takes 
his seat whilst yet young. Another 
points to high reputation acquired 


out of doors as a bar to Parliamentary 
renown. Whilst a third fixes upon 
literary men as the least likely to achieve 
high Parliamentary position. All these 
things are true, and Mr. Morley’s 
variation of the rule affords evidence of 
his indomitable courage and dogged 
perseverance. 

Mr. Morley was in his forty-sixth year 
when he first walked up the floor of the 
House of Commons to take the oath. 
That is a splendid age, the very prime 
of life for an intellectual man. But it is a 
little late to begin the work of assimilation 
with the House of Commons. It will be 
found, without exception prominent 
enough to be called to mind, that all men 
who have made the highest mark in the 
Parliamentary record have entered the 
House in their young manhood. Pitt, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Gladstone, are 
names that suggest themselves in illus- 
tration of this law—four men whose 
characters are wholly dissimilar, who 
reached the highest position by lines of 
personal conduct and public policy widely 
diverse, but who possessed in common 
the inestimable advantage of entering 
the House at a stage of comparative 
youth. 

For some sessions it seemed as if this 
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disadvantage would prove insurmount- 
able to Mr. Morley. Upon a man of his 
temperament and nature it pressed with 
exceptional weight. Superadded was 
his literary training and the high repu- 
tation he had won outside the precincts 
of Westminster. For a time it seemed 
as if the world was destined to witness 
the re-enactment of the tragedy of the 
Parliamentary failure of John Stuart 
Mill. 

The House was crowded on every 
bench to hear the maiden speech of the 
biographer of Burke and Cobden, the 
philosopher who had written ‘‘On Com- 
promise,” the man who had thrown fresh 
light on the working of the minds of 
Voltaire and Rousseau. It was, moreover, 
a friendly audience, generously eager to 
welcome a new acquisition to its intellec- 
tual forces. That the speech was full of 
weighty matter, carefully prepared, goes 
without saying. This was, perhaps, the 
secret of the failure. It was an essay on 
the question of the hour, and would have 
been well enough if the course usually 
found convenient in communicating 
essays to an audience had been permis- 
sible, and the new member had been 
allowed to read straight through his 
MS. That was out of order, and Mr. 
Morley, with parched tongue and 
blanched face, painfully stumbled through 
an imperfect recital. 

He ranks to day as one of the ablest 
debaters in the House of Commons, but 
the position was acquired by slow and 
laborious process. He always had it in 
him, but for several sessions could not get 
it out. To some men the delivery of a 
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speech in the House of Commons or else- 
where is an incident in an idle hour, a mere 
recreation—though that view of it may 
not be taken by the audience. To Mr. 
Morley it is a serious business, carrying 
with it an amount of responsibility not to 
be lightly or unnecessarily undertaken. 
He is conscientiously concerned not only 
for the matter of the speech but for the 
selection and proper sequence of every 
word that composes it. To his almost 
ascetic literary taste, the looser style of 
expression which passes with a public 
audience is shocking. 

That was a mistaken view of the situa- 
tion, appreciation of which came to Mr. 
Morley by accident. After he had been 
some sessions in the House, occasionally 
taking part in debate, listened to but, as 
a speaker, not loved, he happened to find 
himself on a platform at Leeds faced by a 
crowded audience. It was at the time 
when Liberals were beginning to recover 
from the knockdown blow of the General 
Election of 1886. A _ bye-election had 
been won here and there, and there was 
already talk of the flowing tide. The 
Conference Hall at Leeds was full of 
enthusiasm, and its electricity touched 
Mr. Morley. He had come prepared with 
the customary carefully thought-out 
lecture, with heads and _ catch-notes 
written out. Something said early in the 
speech drew from the _highly-strung 
audience a rousing cheer. Mr. Morley, 
following up the line thus opened, 
spoke on without reference to his notes, 
delighting the audience and probably 
astonishing himself with the ease and 
success of the daring experiment. It 
was as if a man floating on the water, by 
accident deprived of his life-belt, dis- 
covered that he could swim very well 
without it. 

This memorable speech, epoch-making 
in the Liberal campaign, was not only a 
success in the Conference Hall but cre- 
ated a profound sensation through the 
wider circle it touched by the connecting 
link of the newspaper report. It was the 
turning point in Mr. Morley’s career as a 
public speaker. He has not since fallen 
back, but rather, has steadily advanced. 
Even yet he speaks with more effect on a 
public platform than from the table of the 
House of Commons. That is doubtless 
because he is more at ease in one situation 
than in the other. The greatest living 
English actress makes no secret of the 
fact that though she has lived and worked 
on the stage from childhood, she is still 
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subject to accessions of stage fright. Mr. 
Morley has not yet got over his tendency 
to House-of-Commons-fright. Probably 
he never will, a mental condition that 
carries no reproach, since up to the last it 
beset Mr. Bright. Other eminent men 
know it not. No one familiar with the 
House of Commons would find it possible 
to. associate Sir W. Harcourt, for ex- 
ample, with this occult influence. 

It is not generally known that Mr. 
Morley, casting about for a career after 
he left Oxford, turned his thoughts 
toward the Bar. As a matter of fact, he 
was called at Lincoln’s Inn the very year 
he left Lincoln College. Mr. Balfour, 
mellowing at his post as Chief Secretary, 
was wont to amuse the House by the 
punctiliousness with which he gave every 
Irish member his due. He was the first 
to draw attention to the fact that Mr. 
Tim Healy had been ‘‘ called ” by alluding 
to him as ‘‘ the hon. and learned gentle- 
man.” In the session during which 
Mr. Sexton was Lord Mayor of Dublin 
he adroitly saved an appreciable portion 
of public time by the mollifying influence 
of his frequent reference to him as ‘‘ the 
right hon. gentleman.” Even Mr. Balfour, 
doubtless ignorant of this episode in a 
once quiet life, never addressed Mr. 
Morley as the hon. and learned gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Morley’s first regular work on the 
Press was his contributions to the Ziterary 
Gazette, a journal he in due course came 
to edit. About the same time he was a 
contributor to the Saturday Review. He 
came into fuller fame as editor of the 
Fortnightly Review, a newly established 
periodical he at once placed in the front 
rank. When he became editor of the 
Pall Mall Gazette it seemed as if he had 
finally resolved to cast in his lot with 
journalists. Nevertheless, while he slaved 
at the edit desk, at once the most 
arduous and the most thankless ‘position 
attainable by human ambition, he wrote 
works chiefly biographical, studies that 
quickly took their place as classics sof 
English literature. 

Born and trained a literary man, Mr. 
Morley ever had a turn towards poli- 
tics. His connection with the Pal/ Mall 
Gazette brought him into the vortex, and 
he gradually drifted into the resolution to 
quit the ambush of the editor’s room and 
serve in the ranks on the open field of 
battle. When he first took his seat in 
the Commons as member for Newcastle, 
Mr. Chamberlain and Sir Charles Dilke 

















sat together below the gangway. With 
them Mr. Morley foregathered, the three 
forming an advanced guard of Radical 
force whose power gradually grew. His 
two friends were naturally absorbed in 
the Liberal Ministry when it was formed 
in 1880. Mr. Morley’s time had not then 
come. When it did arrive, it incidentally 
created a personal estrangement with Mr. 
Chamberlain, a rift within the lute that, 
quickly widening, made the music of 
their friendship mute. It is possible that 
had Mr. Giadstone made Mr. Chamberlain 
Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1886 instead 
of passing him over to give precedence to 
Mr. Morley, some important chapters in 
the political history of the last six years 
would have been otherwise cast. 

In addition to rare intellectual gifts, 
chastened and _ strengthened by high 
culture, Mr. Morley has the endowment, 
priceless to an English statesman, of a 
reputation for absolute disinterestedness. 
People may differ from him on matters of 
opinion ; political friends or foes are all 
one in their belief in his absolute honesty 
of purpose. Not even for the advantage 
of his party—and for party purposes even 
good men will dare to do shady things— 
will Mr. Morley stray by the breadth of a 
peppercorn from what he holds to be the 
right course. This implacable virtue 
shone brightly through the shifting scenes 
of the General Election. Mr. Morley 
has from the first taken a clearly defined 
position on the question of the length of 
the labour day. Having studied the sub- 
ject from every point of view, he has come 
to the conclusion that compulsory limit- 
ation of the hours of labour by the action 
of the Legislature would be inimical to 
the interests of the working man. Having 
reached that conclusion, it is natural for 
him to rest upon it, undisturbed by winds 
that may blow from without. What proved 
to be a strong contingent of his con- 
stituents at Newcastle declared in favour 
of the eight hours day, and insisted upen 
their Parliamentary representative turn- 
ing round to join them. Mr. Morley 
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declined to obey the mandate, even if it 
cost him his seat, and it very nearly did. 

Faced by the necessity of another 
contest on acceptance of office in the 
new Ministry, he was made painfully 
aware of the lion again lurking in the 
path, more enraged than ever, and en- 
couraged by the nearness of its late 
approach to gobbling up its scornful 
adversary. There was much at stake, 
and the temptation to temporise would, 
with some men, have been irresistible. 
Putting aside consideration of his own 
ostracism, Mr. Morley might have found 
on high patriotic grounds reason for 
tampering with his personal conviction. 
If he were defeated at Newcastle, the blow 
to Mr. Gladstone’s newly-formed Ministry 
would be so staggering that it might not 
recover, might go down carrying with it 
unaccomplished purposes which Mr. 
Morley believed to be conceived in the 
truest interests of the country. 

That sort of thing is done upon occasion 
by statesmen above reproach. It did 
not seem even to occur to Mr. Morley’s 
mind. He nailed his colours with firmer 
hand to the mast, went down to Newcastle 
and fought out the fight with a strenuous 
vivacity that revealed new depths in his 
character. That he should have won his 
seat by a vastly increased majority was a 
matter naturally unpleasing in one 
political camp. But all Englishmen 
rejoiced in the issue of a desperate 
struggle in which honesty triumphed over 
expediency. 

People not admitted to the intimacy of 
Mr. Morley’s friendship regard him as an 
austere man, whose talent, if he bestow 
it on you, it were well to wrap in a napkin 
in readiness for the day of reckoning. 
His manner is certainly not flamboyant. 
But its occasional aloofness, of which 
complaint is made, is simply the reticence 
of a highly born sensitive nature, quickly 
shocked by anything coarse or mean. 
This sometimes obscures but never 
hampers the impulse of the keenest and 
most generous human sympathies. 

















DICK STANESBY’S HUTKEEPER. 


By MARY GAUNT. 


With Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 


ALLO! 
Dick. You 
here ! Why, 
I thought 
you were 
away up 
tea-planting 
in Assam.” 

“tAnd I 
thought 
you were 
comfortably 
settled 

down on the ancestral acres by this 
time.” 

**No such luck. The ancient cousin is 
still very much to the fore. Has taken to 
himself a new wife in fact, and a new lease 
of life along with her. She has presented 
her doting husband with a very fine heir, 
and, well, of course, after that little Willie 
was nowhere and departed for pastures 
new.” 

‘* Make your fortune, eh! Made it?” 

‘*Of course. Money-making game 
riding tracks on Jinfalla! Made yours?” 

‘* Money-making game riding tracks on 
Nilpe Nilpe.” 

The two men looked at each other and 
laughed. In truth neither looked particu- 
larly representative of the rank and 
aristocracy of their native land. The 
back blocks are very effectual levellers, 
and each saw in the other a very ordinary 
bushman riding a horse so poor, the 





wonder was he was deemed worth mount- 
ing at all. Both were dusty and dirty, 
for the drought held the land in iron grip, 
and the fierce north wind driving the dust 
in little whirls and columns before it, blew 
over plains bare of grass and other vege- 
tation as a beaten road. 

Around them was the plain, hot and 
bare of any living creature, nothing in 
sight save a low ridge bounding the 
eastern horizon, a ridge which closer in- 
spection showed took the form of bluffs in 
most places almost inaccessible. Over- 
head was the deep blue sky, so blue it was 
almost purple in its intensity, with not a 
cloud to break the monotony. Sky and 
desert that was all, and these two English- 
men meeting, and the shadows cast by 
themselves and their horses were the only 
spots of shade for miles. 

‘*Sweet place!” said Guy Turner, 
looking round. ‘‘Warmish too. Won- 
der what it is in the shade?” 

‘*In the shade, man. There ain’t any 
shade unless you count the shadows of 
our poor old mokes, and mine’s so poor 
I'll bet the sun can find his way through 
his ribs. I’ve been in the sun since day- 
break and I reckon it’s somewhere about 
boiling point.” 

‘*] suppose it must be over 160°. 
What the dickens did you come out 
for?” 

‘Well, seeing it’s been like this for the 
last three months and is likely to go on 
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for three more as far as I can see, 
it ain’t much good stopping in for the 
weather, besides there’s this valuable 
estate to be looked after. But to-day I 
rode over for the mails.” 

‘* What, to the head station ?” 

‘*Lord, no! The track to Roebourne 
passes along about twenty miles off over 
there, and I get the boss to leave my mail 
in a hollow tree as he passes.” 

‘*Trusting certainly. There’s some 
good about this God-forsaken country.” 

Dick Stanesby, or, to give him his full 
name, Richard Hugh De Courcy Stanesby, 
shrugged his shoulders scornfully. 

‘* Evidently, Dick, that mail wasn’t 
satisfactory. Has she clean forgot you, 
Dick, the little white mouse of a cousin 
with the pretty blue eyes? She was 
mighty sweet on you, and ——” 

But there was a frown on Dick’s usually 
good-tempered face. He was in no mind 
to take his old chum’s pleasantry kindly, 
and the other saw it and drew his own 
conclusions therefrom. 

‘*Chucked him over, poor beggar, I 
suppose. Hang it all! Women are all 
alike, once a man’s down he’s forgotten,” 
but he did not speak his thoughts aloud. 
He looked away across the sweltering 
plain and said casually, 

‘* Where do you hang out, old man?” 

Stanesby pointed east in a vague sort 
of manner, that might indicate South 
Australia or far distant New South 
Wales. 

‘*Got a shanty on the creek there,” he 
said laconically. 

‘*Creek, is there acreek? The place 
looks as if it hadn’t seen water since the 
beginning of the world.” 

**Oh, there’s a creek right enough. I 
believe it’s a big one when it rains ; but it 
hasn’t rained since I’ve been here and 
there ain’t much water in it. Just a little 
in the hole opposite the hut. The niggers 
Say it’s permanent. Springs or something 
of that sort. ” 

‘*Niggers! That’s what I’ve come over 
about. They’ve worried the life out 
of us on Jinfalla. Taken to spearing the 
cattle, and the men too if they get a 
chance. Old Andersonthinks we ought 
to have some ‘concerted action’ and 
settle the matter once for all” 

‘*H’m. Wipe ’em out, I suppose he 
means.” 

‘* It’s what a squatter generally means, 
isn’t it, when he talks about the blacks? 
Sounds brutal, but hang it all, man, what 
the devil is a fellow todo? They’re only 
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beasts and as beasts you must treat ’em. 
Look here, there was a young fellow on our 
run, as nice a boy as you’d wish to see, his 
people were something decent at home, I 
believe, but the lad had got into some 
scrape and cleared out and drifted along 
into the heart of Western Australia here. 
He was riding tracks for old Anderson 
about two hundred miles to the west there. 
He didn’t come in last week for his tucker 
so they sent word for me to look him up.” 





“ DICK.” “ 

‘* Well?” for Turner paused and drew 
a long breath. 

‘* Well—same old nip, of course. His 
hut was burnt and he and his hutkeeper— 
I tell you, Dick, it won’t bear talking 
about—he was a lad of twenty and the 
hutkeeper was an old lag, might have 
been seventy to look at him, but when I 
found their bodies down by the creek I 
couldn’t tell which was which.” 

‘It’s bad,” said Stanesby, ‘‘ very bad. 
What did you do?” 

‘* Buried ’em, of course, my mate and 
I, and shot the first buck we came across 
skulking in the bush. What would you 
have us do?” 

‘* It’s all bad together,” said the other 
man with an oath. ‘‘ The blacks about 
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here are tame enough if you let ’em 
alone ; but these young fellows get med- 
dling with their women, and—well———” 

‘*That’s all very well, but you didn’t 
find a mate too ghastly a corpse to look 
at, or you wouldn’t take the matter so 
coolly. You’d have done just as I did. 
Something must be done, old man, or the 
country won’t be habitable.” 

They had been riding along slowly side 


as, THE ‘‘ MAIL.” 


by side, one man eager, anxious, interested, 
the other evidently with his thoughts far 
away. The mail he had got that morning 
was stuffed into his saddlebags, and the 
news it brought him made him think long- 
ingly of a home in far-away England, 
a creeper-covered house, and a cosy room 
with a bright fire and the rain beating 
pleasantly on the windows. Rain—he 
had not seen rain for three long years. 
Always the hard blue sky and the bright 
sunshine, always the dreary plain broken 
here and there by patches of prickly bush 
and still more thorny spinifex, always the 
red bluffs marking the horizon, clean cut 
against the cloudless sky. 

Habitable? Such a country as this 
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habitable? It had given him bread for 
the last three years, but—but—he felt 
burning in his pocket the letter summon- 
ing him home—telling of the death, the 
unexpected death, of his young cousin, 
that made him master of that pleasant 
home, that filled his empty pockets. What 
did any one ever dream of living in sucha 
country for—driving the unlucky niggers 
back and back? What need for it ? What 
need? Far better leave 
it to the niggers and clear 
out altogether, 

Had Gladys forgotten ? 
He wondered. The little 
white mouse of a cousin, 
as Turner called her, who 
had cried so bitterly when 
he left and even now 
answered his letters so 
regularly, those letters 
that had come to be writ- 
ten at longer and longer 
intervals as home ties 
weakened and the pros- 
pect of seeing her again 
slowly died away. Had she 
forgotten—had she? She 
looked like the sort of 
woman that would be 
faithful—faithful—well, as 
faithful as any one in this 
world could be expected 
to be, as faithful as women 
always are to their lovers 
in distant lands. Turner 
had been sweet there once 
too, curious he should 
meet him just now ; he had 
forgotten . surely or he 
would never have referred 
to her so casually. Yes, 
Turner had forgotten, and 
yet he had been very bad 
too—strange how completely a thing like 
that passes out of a man’s life. Could he 
take up the broken threads just where he 
left off—could he? So sweet and tender as 
she was, so quiet and restful. There was 
that other one who loved him after her fash- 
ion too, but—pah, it was an insult to Gladys 
to name her in the same breath—she—she 
The country was not habitable—a dog- 
hole unfit for a European ; what was Turner 
making such a song over the niggers for? 

‘Old man,” said Turner, he had been 
telling to unlistening ears the tale of how 
the blacks had speared, in wanton mischief, 
a mob of two hundred cattle on Jinfalla 
not fifteen miles from the home station, 
‘** old man, you see it would be just ruin- 

















ation to let this go on. Either they or we 
must clear out. We can’t both live here, 
that’s certain.” 

‘* Always the same old yarn wherever 
the Englishman goes, always the same 
old yarn. Poor niggers!” 

‘* Well what'd you have?” said the 
other warmly; ‘‘something’s got to be 
done.” 

‘* Tm going to cut it all.” 

‘*What?” Turner stopped his horse 
and looked his companion full in the face, 
‘* Cut it all?” 

‘** My cousin’s dead.”’ 

** John Stanesby ?” 

‘** John Stanesby.”’ 

‘* And Heyington’s yours ?” 

“ And Eastwood too.” 

‘*Good Lord!” 

There was silence 
Then Turner said again, 

‘* You can marry Gladys Rowan now.” 

‘* Yes.” Then he added as if as an after- 
thought, ‘‘if she’ll have me.” 

‘* No fear of that,” said Turner with a 
sigh. Then he turned to his old chum and 
stretching over laid a kindly hand on his 
arm, ‘‘ I congratulate you, old chap.” 

‘*Thank you” And they rode on in 
silence, the one man thinking bitterly that 
if ever he had cherished a spark of hope 
of winning the woman he had loved he must 
give it up at last, the other trying to 
realise the good fortune that had come to 
him. And an hour ago he had been as 
this man beside him—only one little hour 
ago! 

‘*How far do you reckon it to the 
head station? Fifty miles?” 

‘* Fifty. Nearer eighty I should say.” 

‘* Then I guess I'll put up at your place. 
How far’s that ?” 

‘* About ten miles.” 

‘*All right. Lead on, master of Hey- 
ington.” 

To refuse a man hospitality in the bush 

-such a thing was never heard of, and, 
though Stanesby said no welcoming word, 
it never occurred to Turner to doubt that 
he was more than welcome. 

‘* It’s right out of your way.” 

Turner stared. 

‘*Good Lord! What’s ten miles, and 
we haven’t met for years. I must say, 
old chap, you don’t seem particularly 
pleased to see an old chum.” 

** |—They ain’t so plentiful I can afford 
to do that. No, I was thinking of going 
in to the station with you.” 

** Right you are, old man, do you? Only 
we'll put up at your place for the night, 


for a moment. 
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my horse’s pretty well done, and go on in 
the morning.” 

Stanesby said nothing, only turned his 
horse’s head slightly to the left. Save the 
red bluffs away to the east there was 
nothing to mark the change of direction. 
There was no reason apparently for his 
choosing one direction rather than another. 

They rode in silence, these two who 
had been college chums and had not met 
for years. Possibly it was the one man’s 
good fortune that raised a barrier between 
them. It was not easy for Turner to talk 
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‘*'THE LITTLE WHITE MOUSE OF A COUSIN.” 


of present difficulties and troubles when, 
as Stanesby said, he was going to “cut it 
all ;” it was not easy for him to speak of 
bygone times when the other man was 
going back to them, and he would be left 
here without a prospect ofachange. And 
Stanesby said nothing, he could only think 
of the great difference between them ; and 
yesterday there was nothing he would 
have liked better than this meeting with 
his old freind which to-day fell flat. No, 
he had nothing to say. Already their 
paths lay wide apart. 

An hour’s slow riding brought them to 
the creek Stanesby had spoken of. There 
was no gentle slope down to the river, 
the plain simply seemed to openat theirfeet, 
and show them the river bed some twenty 
feet below. Only a river bed about twenty 
Y 
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yards wide, but there was no water to be 
seen, only signs, marked signs in that 
thirsty land, that water had been there. 
Down where the last moisture had linger- 
ed the grass grew green and fresh, and 
leafy shrubs and small trees and even 
tangled creepers made this dip in the 
plain a pleasant resting place for the eye 
wearied with the monotony of the world 
above it. 





‘* JIMMY, STANESBY’S BLACK BOY.” 


‘* By Jove!” cried Turner surprised. 

**Told you so,” said his companion, 
**but it ain’t much after all. Fancy 
calling that wiry stuff grass in England, 
and admiring those straggly creepers and 
shrubs. Why, we wouldn’t give ’em 
house-room in the dullest, deadest corner 
of the wilderness at home.” 

‘** Lucky beggar !” sighed the other man. 
‘*But you see they’re all I’m likely to 
have for many a long year to come. 
Hang it all, man, I bet you’d put that 
shrub there, that chap with the bright red 
flower, into your hot-house and look after 
him with the greatest care, or your 
gardener would for you.” 


‘**It’d require a d—d hot house,” said 
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Stanesby laconically, 
face. 

They did not descend into the bed of 
the creek, the ground was better adapted 
for riding up above, and a mile further 
along they came upon a large black- 
fellows’ camp stretched all along the edge 
of a waterhole. 

‘* The brutes,” said Turner ; ‘‘ bagging 
the water of course.” 

‘* They'd die if they didn’t, 1 suppose. 
This and the hole by my place is the only 
water I know of for forty miles round. 
After all they were here first, and if I had 
my way they’d be left to it.” 

‘All very well for you to talk,” 
grumbled Turner. ‘‘ Do they look werth 
anything ?” 

Certainly they did not. The camp was 
a mere collection of breakwinds made cf 
bark and branches, more like badly- 
stacked woodheaps than anything else, 
and the children of the soil lay bask- 
ing in the sun among the dogs and filt:, 
and refuse of the camp, or crouched over 
small fires as if it were bitter cold. The 
dogs started up yelping, for a black- 
fellow’s dog doesn’t know how to bark 
properly, as the white men passed, but 
their masters took no notice. A stark 
naked gin with a fillet of greasy skin 
bound round her head, and a baby slung 
in a net on her back, came whining to 
Turner with out-stretched hands. She 
had mixed with the stock-keepers before, 
and knew a few words of English. 

‘* Give it terbacker along a black Mary. 
Budgery ! fellow you,” but he pushed her 
away with the butt end of his whip. 

‘*My place’s not above a mile away 
now,” said Stanesby as they left the 
precincts of the camp behind them. 

‘*IT wouldn’t have those beggars so 
close, if I were you. Some fine morning 
you'll find yourself a 

‘*Pooh! They’re quite tame and harm- 
less. I’ve got a boy from them about the 
place, and he’s very good as boys go. 
Besides, I’m off as soon as possible.” 

‘* Well, I bet you the man who takes 
your place thinks differently.” 

‘** Very likely.” 

‘* Got a decent hutkeeper ?”’ 

‘*What? Oh yes. Pretty fair.” 

Clearly Stanesby was not in the mood 
for conversation, and Turner gave it up as 
a bad job. It was about two o’clock now, 
the very hottest hour of the day, and all 
nature seemed to feel it. Not a sound 
broke the stillness, not the cry of bird or 

+ Means ‘‘ good.” 
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beast, nothing save the sound of their 
horses’ hoofs on the hard ground was to 
be heard. 

**By Jove!” said Turner, ‘this is 
getting unbearable. I vote we get down 
and shelter for a spell under the lee of the 
bank.” 

For all answer, Stanesby raised his 
whip and pointed ahead. 

‘* There’s the hut,” he said. 
get on.” 

It was hardly distinguishable from the 
surrounding plain, the little hut built of 
rough logs, and roofed with sheets of 
bark stripped from the trees which grew 
in the river-bed. Down in the creek there 
was a waterhole, a waterhole surrounded 
by tall reeds and other aquatic vegetation 
which gave it a look of permanence, of 
freshness and greenness in this burnt-up 
land. But that was down in the creek, 
round the hut was the plain, barren here as 
elsewhere ; no effort had been made to 
cultivate it or improve it, and the desert 
came up to the very doors. The only 
sign of human life was the refuse from the 
small household—an empty tin or two, 
fragments of broken bottles, and scraps 
of rag and paper, only that and the hut 
itself, and a small yard for horses and 
cattle, that was all, not a tree, not a green 
thing. The bed of the creek was their 
garden, but it was not visible from the 
house; its inmates could only see the 
desolate plain, nothing but that for miles 
and miles, far as the eye could see. So 
monotonous, so dreary an outlook, it was 
hardly possible to believe there was any- 
thing else in the world, anything but this 
lonely little hut, with for all its paradise, 
the waterhole in the creek below. 

Turner said nothing. It was exactly 
what he expected ; he lived in a similar 
place, a place without a creek close handy, 
where the only water came from a well, 
and undiluted, was decidedly unpleasant 
to the taste. No, in his eyes Stanesby 
had nothing to grumble at. 

The owner of this palatial residence 
coo-eyed shrilly, 

‘* Jimmy ; I say, Jimmy!” 

A long, lank black boy clad in a Crimean 
shirt and a pair of old riding breeches, a 
world too big for him, rose lazily up from 
beside the house where he had been 
basking in the sun, and came towards 
them. 

Stanesby dismounted and flung him his 
reins, Turner following suit. 

‘** All gone sleep,” said Jimmy nodding 
his head in the direction of the hut, a grin 
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showing up the white of fils regular teeth 
against his black face. 

**Come on in, Turner.” 

The door was open and the two men 
walked straight into the small hut. 

It was very dark at first coming in out 
of the brilliant sunshine, but as Turner’s 
eyes grew accustomed to the light, he saw 
that the interior was just exactly what he 
should have expected it to be. The floor 
was hard earth, the wails were unlined, 
the meagre household goods were scat- 
tered about in a way that did not say much 
for his friend’s hutkeeper, a shelf with a 
few old books and papers on it, was the 
only sign of culture, and a rough curtain 
of sacking dividing the place in two, was 
the only thing that was not common to 
every hut in all that part of Western 
Australia. 

‘*Howling swell, you are, old chap! 
Go in for two rooms | see.” 

e [— wa 

The curtain was thrust aside, and to 
Turner’s astonishment, a girl’s face peered 
round it. A beautiful girl’s face too, the 
like of which he had not seen for many a 
year, if indeed, he had ever seen one like 
it before ; a face with oval, liquid dark 
eyes in whose depths a light lay hidden, 
with full red pouting lips, and a broad low 
brow half hidden by heavy masses of 
dark, untidy hair, which fell in picturesque 
confusion over it. A beautiful face in 
shape and form, and rich dark colouring, 
and Turner started back too astonished to 
speak. Such a face! Never in all his 
life had he seen such a face, and the look 
turned on his companion was easy enough 
to read. 

‘*Come here, Kitty,” said Stanesby in 
an unconcerned voice. ‘‘I want some 
dinner for this gentleman.” 

Then she stepped out, and the illusion 
vanished. For she was only a half-caste, 
beautiful as a dream, or he who had not 
seen a woman for many a long day—he 
never counted the black gins women— 
thought so, but only a despised half- 
caste, out-cast both from father’s and 
mother’s race. 

Not that she looked unhappy. On the 
contrary, she came forward and smiled on 
him a slow, lazy smile, the smile of one 
who is utterly contented with her lot in 
life. 

‘*Whew! So that’s our hutkeeper, is 
er” 

‘* Dinner, Kitty.” 

The girl took a tin dish from the shelf 
and went outside. She walked well and 
Y2 
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gracefully and Turner followed her with 
his eyes. 

‘* By Jove!” he said, ‘‘ talk about good 
looks. Why, Dick, you—” 

‘*Hang it all, man,” said Stanesby. 
‘*‘I know well enough what you're 
thinking. The girl és good-looking I sup- 
pose for a half-caste. The boss’s sister, 
old Miss Howard, found her among the 
tribe, a wild little wretch, and took her in 
and did her best to civilise her; but it 
wasn’t easy work and the old lady died 
before it was done.” 

‘* And you’re completing the job?” 
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Stanesby shrugged his shoulders. 

‘*T saw her, of course, when I went in 
to the head station, which wasn’t very 
often, and I suppose I told her she was a 
good-looking girl. She mayn’t under- 
stand much, but she understood /haé right 
enough, trust a woman for that. Good 
Lord ! I never gave her a second thought, 
till I found her at my door one night. 
The little beggar had had a row with ’em 
up at the house and came right off to me. 
It wasn’t any use protesting. She might 
have done worse, and here she’s been ever 
since. Butshe’s got the temper of a fiend 
I can tell you, and it ain’t all skittles and 
beer.” 

The girl entered the room and Stanesby 
began turning over his mail letters, 
making his companion feel that the sub- 
ject had better be dropped between them. 
He had explained the girl’s presence, 
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he wanted 
friend. 

He filled his pipe and sat down on the 
only three-legged stool the hut contained 
watching his friend seated on a box oppo- 
site and the girl passing in and out get- 
ting ready the rough meal. She was 
graceful, she was beautiful, as some wild 
thing is beautiful, there was no doubt 
whatever of that. Her dress was of 
Turkey red, old Miss Howard had had 
a fancy for dressing all her dark protegées 
in bright colours, and they had followed in 
her footsteps up at the station, and Turner 
mentally appraising the girl before him, 
quite approved her taste. The dress was 
old and somewhat faded, but its severe 
simplicity and its dull tints just set off the 
girl’s dusky beauty. Shoes and stockings 
she had none, but what matter ? any touch 
of civilisation would have spoiled the 
picture. 

Stanesby apparently took no notice cf 
her, but began to read extracts from his 
letters and papers for his companion’s 
benefit. He was hardly at his ease and 
Turner made only a pretence of listening. 
He could not take his eyes from the girl 
who was roughly setting out the table for 
their meal. ‘* The temper of a fiend,” truly 
he thought it not unlikely, judging by the 
glances she threw at him whenever she 
took her eyes from Stanesby. She could 
hardly have understood what he read, but 
she listened intently and cast angry 
glances every now and then on Turner. 
He and these letters, she seemed to feel, 
were not of her world, they were taking 
this man away from her. Yes he could 
well believe she had the temper of a fiend. 
But she said nothing. Her mother had 
come of a race which from time immemorial 
had held its women in bondage, and 
she spoke no word, probably she had no 
words in which to express her feelings. 

The table was laid at last and a piece 
of smoking salt beef and a great round 
damper brought in from outside and put 
on it. 

‘*Dinner,” said the girl suilenly, but 
Stanesby went on reading and paid no 
attention, and Turner felt himself watching 
to see what would happen next. He 
caught only snatches of the letter, just 
enough to know it was a description of a 
hunt in England, of a damp, cold, cloudy 
day, of an invigorating run—the contrast 
struck him forcibly—the stifling, hot little 
hut, and the jealous, half-savage woman 
standing there, her eyes aflame with 
anger at the slight she fancied was put 
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upon her. She stole over and touched 
Stanesby lightly on the arm, but he shook 
her off as he would a fly and went on 
reading calmly. 

The other man watched the storm 
gather on her face. She stood for one 
moment looking, not at Stanesby but at 
him, it was very evident whom she blamed 
for her lover’s indifference, then she 
stretched across to the table and caught 
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feet and snatched the knife from her hand, 
he flung her off with an oath. 

** You little devil!” Hesat down again 
with an uneasy laugh, and the girl with 
an inarticulate cry flung herself out of 
the open door. In all the half hour 
that had elapsed she had spoken no word 
except when she called them to their 
dinner ; but in that inarticulate moan the 
other man seemed to read the whole bitter- 
ness of her story. 

*—T told you,” = said 
Stanesby, he seemed to 
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NOW ? 


up a knife. Her breath was coming thick 
and fast and Turner never took his eyes 
off her, in between her gasping breath he 
heard his friend’s voice, slow and deliber- 
ate as ever, still telling the tale of the 
English hunting day, still reading the 
letter which put such a world between him 
and the girl standing beside him. Then 
there was a flash of steel, Turner felt 
rather than saw that it was directed at 
him, and, before he had even time to 
think, Stanesby had sprung to his feet and 
grasped her by the arm. 

** Would you now? Would you?” He 
might have been speaking to a fractious 
horse. Then as Turner too sprang to his 
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feel some explanation or 
apology were necessary ; 
‘*T told you she had the 
temper of a fiend. I hope 
she didn’t hurt you, old 
man?” 

‘*No, no. She meant 
business though, only you 
were too quick for her. 
But I say, old man, it 
isn’t well to have a good- 
looking young woman fix 
her affections on you in 
that ardent manner. 
There'll be the devil to pay, 
some day.”’ 

The other laughed, and 
then sighed. 

**1 tell you it was no 
fault of mine,” he said. 

‘**‘Come on and get 
something to eat. There’s 
whisky in that bottle.” 

Virtually he had dis- 
missed the subject, with 
the disappearance of the 
girl he would have let the 
matter drop, but he was 
not at his ease, and his old 
chum was less so. It was 
all very well to talk of old 
times, of college days, of 
mutuai friends, each was _ thinking, 
and each was uncomfortably conscious 
that the other, too, was thinking of 
that dark-eyed, straight-limbed young 
savage who had forced her personality 
upon them both, and was so far, so 
very far, removed from the world of 
which they spoke. There was another 
thing, too, a fair-haired blue-eyed girl, 
as different—as different as the North Pole 
from the Equator, each had loved her, to 
each, she had been the embodiment of 
all earthly virtues, and each thought of 
her as well, too—the one man bitterly. 
Why should this man,this whilom friend oi 
his, have everything? And the other man 
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read his thoughts, and unreasoning 
anger grew up in his heart against his 
old chum. It has nothing whatever to 
do with Dick Stanesby’s hutkeeper, of 
course, nothing whatever; but it is 
nevertheless a fact, that these two old 
friends spent what should have been a 
pleasant afternoon, devoted to remini- 
scences of old times and a renewal of 
early friendship, in uncomfortable silence. 
The monthly mail, which Stanesby had 
brought in, contained many papers, and 
after their meal they lighted their pipes 
and read diligently first one paper and 
then another. At first they made efforts 
at conversation, read out incidents and 
scraps of news and commented thereon, 
but as the afternoon wore on, the silence 
grew till it became difficult to break it. 
The sunlight outside crept in and in 
through the open doorway. There were 
no shadows because there was nothing to 
cast shadows, save the banks of the creek 
down below the level of the plain and the 
red bluffs, thirty miles to the eastward. 
But the sun stole in and crossed the hard 
earthen floor, and stole up the wall on 
the other side, crept up slowly, emphasis- 
ing the dull blankness of the place So 
did the sun every day of the year, pretty 
nearly; so did he in every stock-keeper’s 
hut on the plains of Western Australia ; 
but to-day he seemed to Turner to be 
mocking his misery, pointing it out and 
emphasising it. Such his life had been 
for the last three or four years ; such it was 
now; such it would be to the end. He 
could see no prospect of change, no 
prospect of better things : always the bare 
walls and the earthen floors for him; 
unloved, uncared for he had lived, unloved 
and uncared for he would die. And this 
man beside him—bah! it would not bear 
thinking of. He pushed back the stool 
he had been sitting on, and strolling to 
the door looked out. Nothing in sight 
but the black boy, who wasn’t a boy at 
all, but a man apparently over thirty 
years of age, lolling up against the 
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veranda post, like one who had plenty 
of time on his hands. 

Stanesby got up and joined him. The 
hot wind that had blown fiercely all day 
had died down, and now there hardly 
seemed a breath of air stirring. It was 
stupid to comment on the weather in a 
place where the weather was always the 
same, but Turner felt the need of some- 
thing to say so he seized on the well-worn 
topic. 

‘* It’s getting a little cooler, I think.” 

‘* Confound it, no.” 

Stanesby looked round discontentedly 
The untidy, uninviting remains of their 
midday meal was still on the table ; pushed 
aside to make room for the papers they 
had been reading, it gave the place a 
dishevelled, comfortless air, which made 
its dull blankness ten times worse. 

Turner noticed it, but he did not feel 
on sufficiently good terms to rail at his 
friend’s hutkeeper as he would have done 
in the morning. He only shrugged his 


shoulders meaningly when Stanesby 
called out, 

‘*Boy! I say, Jimmy, where’s the 
girl?” 


Jimmy turned lazily and showed his 
white teeth. 

‘* Sit down along a creek, you bet.” 

‘*Go and fetch her.” 

Jimmy showed his white teeth again, 
and grinned largely, but he did not stir. 

‘My word! Baal!’ this blackfellow 
x0. 
i. Much as his life is worth, I guess,” 
said Turner grimly, ‘‘judging by the 
specimen of her temper the young lady 
gave us this afternoon.” 

Stanesby muttered something that was 
hardly a blessing under his breath, then 
he caught up his hat and went down the 
bank to the waterhole. The other man 
felt more comfortable in his absence. He 
sat down, lighted his pipe, and taking up 
the paper again began to read with fresh 
interest. 

1 Means ‘‘ not, no.” 


(To be continued.) 
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FENLAND SKATING. 
By CHARLES SILCOCK. 


With Illustrations by H. J. DRAPER.! 


HE district 
known as 
the Fens 
embraces 
parts of 
Norfolk, 
Cambridge- 
shire, Hunt- 
ingdon- 
shire, and 
Lincoln- 

H 3) shire, and 
may be taken as all the country forming 
the watershed of the lower reaches of all 
the rivers discharging into the Wash, 
which, for the most part, is below the 
level of the sea, its rivers being kept to 
their courses by high artificial banks, 
and the land drained by a thorough 
system of steam drainage. Fen skating, 
or, as it is locally called, ‘‘ running,” is 
distinct from figure skating, requiring 
different skates, and of course much more 
space. There are probably few people 
remote from the Fens who have ever seen 

a skating match. In the Fens these 

matches take place every winter that 

affords sufficient ice, and the amount of 
enthusiasm shewn is remarkable—the 
names of the contestants are household 
words among all classes. Skating 
matches may be divided into two classes, 
those taking the nature of a struggle 
between the best men of two adjacent 
villages, and open competitions duly 








1 After Photographs by Messrs, Scott and Wilkin- 
son, of Cambridge. 


advertised, and which are conducted by 
a local committee with method and 
despatch. The tormer style of skating 
match is not always conducted with such 
care to details as the latter, but probably 
produces the keenest competitions, and is 
productive of a genuine sporting spirit, 
each man doing his utmost for his team. 
There are no races more killing to a 
competitor, as each one does his utmost to 
out-run his opponent. A suitable course 
having been selected, a distance of 660 
yards is measured out, at each end is 
placed a barrel surmounted by a flag, 
between these two points and in a straight 
line, at regular intervals, are either 
other barrels, sods of earth, or, better 
still, a ridge of snow, thus forming a 
division line in the centre. The contest- 
ants are drawn in pairs, and are started 
from one end, one on either side of the 
barrel. Two complete rounds are as a 
rule made, making a distance of one anda 
half miles with three turns. The order of 
running is up one side of the centre and 
down the other, crossing one another at 
the top and bottom barrels. This ensures 
each man skating on his own ice and 
without any advantage from skating 
behind his opponent, thus avoiding the 
all important factor of wind resistance. 
Should the competitors arrive at the 
barrel simultaneously, the man whose 
right hand is inside has the preference— 
this rule is strictly observed, and is rarely 
the cause of a foul. The customary number 
of entries accepted is sixteen ; this gives 
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eight heats in the first round, four in the 
second, a semi-final, and final. The ulti- 
mate winner will skate four complete 
courses or six miles in all. This, which 
is at any time a good test of speed 
and endurance, on a windy day is a 
punishing performance. The prizes are 
as arule first, second, and third, with a 
small sum per heat won, thus the winners 
of each heat get something. Hitherto 
the amateur branch of the sport has 
received but little encouragement, but 





lately the Littleport Skating Association 
have filled the breach and offered a 
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valuable prize open to amateurs who 
have not competed in a National 
Championship. This will bring out the 
local talent that undoubtedly exists. The 
lead taken by this Association could well 
be followed by others. 

The origin of skating as a pastime and 
means of locomotion is of high antiquity, 
and has undoubtedly experienced a bone 
age, as evidenced by the bone skates in 
our museums. It was probably used 
then more for actual locomot.on than as 
a pastime. From contemporary literature 
we find that in the time of Charies I. 
it was looked upon as a necessary ac- 
complishment for those in the h-gher 
stages of life, and we read that James J. 
was an accomplished skater, while Vliver 
Cromwell, who was a Fen-man. to 
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some extent doubtless practised the 
art. 


Skating as a more serious business 
seems to have been introduced into the 
Fens by the armies of Dutchmen who 
were imported to carry out the vast 
drainage schemes of Vermuyden and the 
Dukes of Bedford, and by the refugees 
who fled from religious persecutions in 
Flanders and elsewhere, King’s Lynn 
being then a great seaport where all 
these refugees and emigrants landed. 
From this it would appear that the Dutch 
style became Anglicised, took to itself a 
more ardent and energetic nature, till, at 
the present time, it has lost all the 
extravagant roll of the Dutch, and is 
altogether a nearer way to a given end. 
The almost universal name applied to 
skates in the Fens is ‘‘ Pattens,” probably 
derived from the French ‘‘ Patiner ’—to 
skate. Wherever the art came from, it 
is certain that the fen-man proved an apt 
pupil, as evidenced by his vast superiority 
over his own upland countrymen, and 
possibly those of any other country. 
Before the Fens were entirely drained, 
some sixty or eighty years ago, when 
hard winters were most certainly of more 
frequent occurrence than now, he was 
mainly dependent upon the fishing and 
fowling which was then so good, and 
when the readily frozen sheets of water 
were ice-bound he made skating his chief 
means of travel. And to this day, when 
the frost is sufficiently severe to freeze up 
the rivers and larger drains, they become 
an ice highway and people visit one 
another from the remotest and most 
inaccessible spots, which visit could not 
well be made otherwise, owing to the 
absence of roads, and which will not be 
repeated till a similar frost. 

The distance which a native will travel 
on skates to see a_ recognised local 
champion compete is astounding, and I 
have seen as many as 12,000 people 
witness a skating match at Littleport. 
These matches are generally continued 
well into the dusk of the short winter 
afternoons, and the long skate home 
of perhaps twenty miles has to be 
accomplished in the dark, or moon- 
light, as the case may be; and a grand 
sensation it is to swing along in the still 
evening with a bright frosty moon, the 
stillness only broken by the swish of our 
skates. On these occasions one seems 
to skate faster as night falls, the dim 
light has the effect of making objects 
seem to pass much faster. Ona dark or 
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foggy evening great caution must be 
exercised to avoid fissures or possibly 
holes in the ice. 

Skating shares, with other sports, its 
full complement of legends and myths, 
chiefly bearing on the mighty feats of our 
ancestors. Many of these are doubtless 
pure fabrications. And it will be well 
here to dwell upon the vexed question of 
the speed of a skater. When we read 
of Turkey Smart having skated a mile 
in two minutes, or the like distance by 
some novice in six minutes, we may 
feel pretty sure that the truth lies some- 
where between these extremes. 

From a large number of reports of skat- 
ing matches over a mile and a half, I find 
the average time among the first flight men 
is about 5 min., 20 secs., and that one mile 
has only twice been skated by an English- 
man in three minutes or under when prop- 
erly timed—once by the redoubtable Fish 
Smart in three minutes dead ; the other 
occasion by his brother James Smart, then 
English champion, at Hamar in Norway 
last winter, when his time was 2 min., 
53 secs., which was not on English ice, 
which is far softer, and offers more resist- 
ance than the hard ice of such a northern 
latitude. It is hard to believe that these 
old champions of a bygone age were so 
superior to our present men as to improve 
on these times by about one-third. The 
fact of the matter no doubt is that their 
distances were reputed and not measured, 
and timed in a most primitive style. 
Skating takes precedence over all other 
modes of locomotion, unaided by a 
mechanical agent. A good man on 
skates can cover sixteen to eighteen 
miles an hour, according to his form, and 
James Smart’s time in the ten mile 
championship was 36 min., 39secs. This 
would be a good performance for a man 
to cover the distances given. Com- 
pared with walking, skating looks well. 
Whereas an ordinary pedestrian would 
cover four and a half miles in the 
hour, the same man skating could easily 
accomplish eleven. As in every other 
mode of progress, one finds a certain pace 
at which they can ‘‘ stay” well at, and if 
pushed a little beyond that point soon 
give out. Any dexterous skater in fair 
condition will find fifty miles a day none 
too much, besides skating about for the 
sake of amusement ; anda first-class man 
in good condition would easily cover a 
distance from seventy to eighty miles in 
the short winter day. Of course no 
great distance should be attempted till 
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after your ‘‘ skating legs” have been 
obtained. 


By getting a companion about your 
own equal, and by taking it in turns to go 
in front, the distance is soon covered, and 
an average speed of eleven miles easily 
kept up. The long distances skated by 
ladies speaks eloquently for their perfec- 
tion in the art ; it is no uncommon thing 
for ladies to skate ten miles toa match, 
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and go back the same distance. This, 
added to the ordinary skating about, 
makes a good total for one of the fair sex. 
Skating parties in which all join are a 
great institution. Some conveniently 
distant hostelry is selected and lunch 
ordered beforehand, and a_ generally 
pleasant time is spent in getting there. 
In the matter of general conduct on the 
ice and the strict observation of the rule 
of the road the fen-man sets an example 
which no one apart thinks it worth while 
tocopy. Whenever you find large crowds 
of people congregated on a comparatively 
small piece of ice, there is no pell mell 
rushing about. The order of going round 
is left hand inside, and pass others on the 
right hand side, the result being that the 
slower ones hug the inside and the flyers 
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keep to the outside of the course. All 
you have to do is to pass others going 
your way only, and never meet any- 
body at any angle. This isa simple rule. 
Contrasted with this the scene present- 
ed, say, for instance, in Regent’s Park 
or the Long Water at Hampton Court, 
is curious. There you find people 
skating in every conceivable direction. 
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The result is chaos, and general dis- 
comfort and danger, collisions occurring 
all too frequently, in addition to which 
the best of the available space is not made 
use of. When occasion requires it, the 
number of fen-men that skate orderly on 
a given piece of ice is astounding. It is 
a rare thing to see a collision on the ice in 
the Fens, because everything is reduced 
to method, and as you see a man coming 
swinging along you need not fear. The 
precision of each stroke, the easy roll, 
and the fearless way he hurls himself upon 
his sliding skate, are characteristic of the 
fen-man, whether travelling fast or slow ; 
and if there be but one among hundreds 
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of others who are not fen-men, one who 
knows the style can pick him out with the 
greatest ease. Why this special style of 
skating should be confined to the Fens 
is a thing not easily explained. But the 
fact remains that so soonas you leave the 
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district you find an entirely different 
action. What makes it still more strange 
is the fact that skating is chiefly learnt by 
the imitation of others. Once a person 
has mastered the rudiments of propelling 
and guiding himself he has only to skate 
behind a superior performer and the pro- 
gress made is rapid. It is one of the 
most astounding transformation scenes, 
a fen-man on land and again onice. The 
nature of the country and its roads pro- 
duces a marked style of heavy walking, 
but when he has his skates on he will go 
straight away on the first day, needing no 
preliminaries, not skating perhaps with 
the finish of some, but still with the same 
style, with all its characteristic ease and 
pace. The form of skate hitherto univers- 
ally used is shown in the illustration. It 
is now made by large firms, chiefly in 
Sheffield, in various qualities and at differ- 
ent prices, a good pair costing fifteen 
shillings with straps. Before these skates 


were manufactured in recognised factories 
they were made in large quantities by local 
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blacksmiths, and many of these had a 
great reputation for the quality and temper 
of their blades. The long bent up toe is 
a necessary adjunct for skates that are 
used solely for straight ahead skating 
over all kinds of ice, carrying the skater 
over all kinds of objects, such as twigs, 
grass, cat’s-ice and hummocks. Appar- 
ently this bend of the toe has been handed 
down from a very remote period. I have 
seen some exceedingly old skates which 
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show the curve in its entirety, and, so far 
as is known, the skate of recent times 
has not been finished by a scroll, as the 
Dutch skates are. It will be noticed that 
the straps are narrow and like those of a 
sandal, which give greater security to the 
skate ; the pegs in the broad part of the 
skate-wood are made long and stiff to 
give every security sideways. The square 
heel is another characteristic and is used 
for stopping by means of rising on the 
heels. The bottom of the skate blade 
presented to the ice is practically a straight 
line having rather less than 1-32 roll at 
each end. The large surface upon the 
ice lessens the resistance in the case of 
the riding leg and adds greatly to the 
power that can be exerted by the striking 
leg without slip. The illustration of the 
‘‘ Norwegian Pattern Skate ” shows a new 
skate which has just been put upon the 
English market, by Messrs. Marsden of 
Sheffield, for the first time. They are of 
Scandinavian origin but are common on 
the Hudson River in America, and also 
in Holland. The form of skate that 
has been adopted for use in England 
differs considerably in construction from 
the original. The skate as used by Mr. 
Donoghue, the American champion, is 
built permanently into the boot and has 
a minimum weight with the maximum 
strength, being built of tubes. The 
English skate is of wood, not necessitat- 
ing special boots, and being much cheaper. 
Whether this form of skate will prove so 
trustworthy as the old for non-racing men 
remains to be proved, but for pace it is 
unquestionably superior. 

A distinctly different style of skating is 
in vogue by users of this skate, and is 
admirably shown in the illustration of 
Smart, which is drawn after a photo- 
graph taken at Littleport, immediately 
after his return from Norway in January 
1892, and was the first time these skates 
were used in a competition here by 
an Englishman. It will be seen that 
the hands are kept clasped behind the 
skater’s back, and only upon spurting 
under high pressure do the arms get 
play, which, when happening in the case 
of Smart, means good-bye to all except 
Hagen, the Norwegian champion. It is 
to this same swinging of the arms many 
people take exception, saying it is ugly 
and looks like a mill’s sails flying round 
—so they do, but as an element of speed 
they are essential and therefore not out of 
place. In skating under ordinary circum- 
stances very little swinging of the arms 
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is necessary. But it is essential that all 
the muscles of the arms and shoulders 
should be relaxed. The absence in the 
majority of fen-men of kicking the 
heels in the air like a cat on hot bricks, 
common to nearly all other skaters, 
fully compensates for the swinging of 
the arms. 

The skate should have the ice almost 
parallel to it, although this is not entirely 
universal, as witness the illustration of 
T. Wells. It is distinctly characteristic 
of the Fen style. A close observer will 
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WILLIAM SEE. 
Photographed by J. Kennerell, Wisbech. 


note that a fen-man never fixes his skates 
in the centre of his foot or boot, but in a 
line central with the heel and under the 
big toes. If the edge of the skate wood 
is placed flush with the edge of the sole 
of the boot a good result is obtained. 
The reason for this is two-fold :—infinitely 
more power is given to the strike, owing 
to being well upon the muscular part of 
the foot; and secondly, it makes it far 
easier to skate straight on the outside 
edge—a not by any means easy thing— 
by lessening the angle of the body 
necessary to get on to the outside edge of 
the skate, which, in the case of the fen- 
man, is almost entirely done by the above 
means and by a slight twist in the knee 
which is hardly perceptible. 

The drawing from an instantaneous 
photograph of W. J. Loveday, ex-amateur 
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champion, may be taken as a typical 
example of a fen-skater in full flight when 
racing. The supporters of the theory of 
‘hereditary tendencies” will find much to 
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support their views in skating history, for 
we find the same family name constantly 
recurring through many generations. Per- 
haps the most striking instance of this is 
that of the invincible family of Smarts, who 
are natives of the small village of Wel- 
ney, the metropolis of speed skating 
surrounded as it is with good skating 
ground, the most noted of which is 
Welney Wash, approximately _ three- 
quarters of a mile wide and twenty miles 
long. This vast sheet of water is the 
overflow of the River Ouse, which is let 
in upon the meadow land to avoid burst- 
ing the banks at exceptionally wet 
seasons. This is often converted into a 
sheet of ice, of even quality and surface 
from end to end. It is not to be 
wondered at, therefore, that Welney has 
produced the fastest skaters in England, 
and it is safe to say that six men could 
be picked from this tiny village that would 
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render good account of themselves, pitted 
against the rest of Europe. But to return 
to the Smart family. We first find 
Turkey Smart beating the then admitted 
champion, Larman Register, of Southery, 
some ten miles from Welney, in the 
year 1854. From this date he carried 
all before him till 1874, when Watkinson, 
also of Welney, wrested the champion- 
ship from him, and held it till 1878. 
Then George Smart, better known 
as Fish Smart, on account of his am- 
phibious propensities, and son of Turkey 
Smart, came to the front and held the 
championship belt till the rise of his 
brother, James Smart, in 1889, who, in 
turn, held this honoured position till the 
present skating season, when, owing to 
absence, G. See won the belt. But it is 
beyond doubt that he is the fastest man 
in England, and his absence was ac- 
counted for by his strained relations 
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with the National Skating Association. 
Thus we find that the Smart family, 
father and sons, with the exception of 
four years, have held the championship 
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for thirty-eight years, a record for con- 
tinuity hard to beat. Another son of 
Turkey Smart, named Jarman Smart, 
never quite approached championship 
form, being eclipsed by his brother, Fish 
Smart, to whom he was second only in 
point of speed, and was considered by 
many superior in style. He had the 
length of stride and deflected little from a 
straight line ahead—two characteristics 
especially marked in all Welney men. Con- 
temporary with old Turkey Smart we find 
William See, commonly called ‘‘ Gutta 
Percha See” from his indomitable pluck 
and enormous powers of endurance. He 
was an able second to Turkey Smart, and 
is remarkable for being the worst styled 
skater who ever attained prominence. 
Among his descendants we find two sons, 
both first-class men of to-day. George 
See, who has for some twelve years past 
skated, with persistent regularity, and has 
had the misfortune to have had to play 
second fiddle to two succeeding cham- 
pions, the brothers Smart. But during 
the present skating season he was re- 
warded by at last winning the champion- 
ship, skating with as much dash and 
pluck as ever, although 32 years of age. 
He has also rendered a good account of 
himself in international racing, and has 
beaten the pick of Holland and Friesland 
skaters. Many more similar cases of 
hereditary skating powers could be given. 
In 1891 a match was arranged at Wisbech 
between the veterans Smart and See, 
then both sixty years of age—the distance 
was half a mile—Smart won a well-con- 
tested race by five yards. Itis worthy of 
note that they were left in together for the 
final heat of a great match at the same 
place during the great frost of 1860. On 
the same day as the match was run 
between these veterans alluded to, they 
saw their respective sons, James Smart 
and George See, take first and second 
places against all comers, which must 
have been a source of honest pride to 
them. Thus we find, after a lapse of 
thirty-one years, history repeating itself, 
even to the venue of the racing. Some idea 
of the popularity of these matches can be 
gathered from the fact that upwards of 
15,000 people witnessed this match at 
Wisbech. Skating, in fact, is the only 
sport the fen-man knows anything of. 
Cricket and football are outside his ken 
entirely, and the Fen district is the only 
place where the entire population, both 
male and female, young and old, of all 
classes, practise skating as naturally as 
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walking. Children learn to skate at a 
very early age indeed, and youths of nine 
and ten can often be seen running off a 
match entirely among themselves. 

It is not the intention of the writer to 
discuss at length the science of speed 
skating, but simply to touch lightly on it. 
For those who really want to learn to 
skate straight ahead properly, will find 
Fen Skating, by the late Mr. Neville 
Goodman, fill their requirements exactly. 
The whole subject as a science, sport 
and pastime is there treated in the most 
masterly manner. The author, alas! is 





WILLIAM (TURKEY) SMART, ENGLISH CHAMPION, 
1854 TO 1859. 
Photographed by J. Kennerell, Wisbech. 


dead, but he will long be remembered by 
devotees of the sport as a great sports- 
man, and a parent of international skating 
competitions. 

It is usual for an aspiring figure-skater 
to look down upon this sister branch with 
feelings of disgust and pity which I fear are 
only too feelingly reciprocated by the fen- 
man. There is a tale told of a figure-skater 
who was performing in the Fen district 
receiving a shower of coppers from the 
on-lookers at the end of his gyrations. 
Of course, all such expressions of feeling 
as these, either on one side or the other, 
are entirely out of place, and do not 
become sportsmen. But the fact remains, 
that fen-skating is an art and a science. 
And now, with the aid of the annexed 
diagram, it can briefly be described why 
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a fen-man skates faster and easier than 
the rest of his countrymen. 

The diagram is intended to represent 
the marks left upon the ice as a skater 
passes over it in the direction of the 
arrow. 





| 

For the sake of convenience we will 
assume the length of each stroke to be 
six yards, each division on the diagram 
being one yard, and the dotted line in the 
centre taken as that of the line of motion. 
We will assume that the skater is just 
throwing himself upon his left leg. The 
skate will have its outside edge presented 
to the ice at point 1, upon which edge the 
skater will travel to point 3 ; then the roll 
of the body will bring the flat of the skate 
upon the ice, continuing thus to foint 5 
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by which time he will have rolled over 
upon the inside edge of the skate, on 
which he will continue to point 7. Here 
the right foot will become the weight 
sustainer and assume a position equivalent 
to the left foot at point 1, the left foot 
gradually changing from the weight 
carrier to the striking foot. The above 
proportions of each stride done on the 
varying edges are not exact but are near 
enough for the sake of illustration. 

Now in this presentation of the skate 
to the ice at point 1 on the outside edge 
lies the whole secret of Fen skating, and 
till this is learnt no hope of skating fast 
or for long distances can be entertained. 
It acts in exactly the same way as a centre- 
board of a boat, preventing a deflection 
from the line of motion which would other- 
wise occur, owing to the obliquity of the 
propelling force. Till this knack is picked 
up the skater presents his skate to the ice 
either on the flat, or even on the inside 
edge. The consequence is that all that 
part of the stroke between point 1 and 
point 4 is never performed and the inevit- 
able running out sideways begins at once, 
even more than in the case of the diagram, 
owing to the obliquity of the propelling 
force being greater at that point. This 
too is why so many are troubled with 
aching ankles—ankles rarely trouble the 
skater who skates as shown in the dia- 
gram. Having learnt these three parts 
of the stroke, the next thing is to get the 
stride as long as possible without losing 
‘*way.” An average length of stroke 
may be taken at about six yards. 

Should this description of ‘* Fen-land 
Skating ” appear somewhat eulogistic, the 
writer can only plead intense keenness 
and a desire to infuse the like into others. 

“ Freeze, freeze, thou bitter skv, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 
As benefits forgot. 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 
As friends remembered not.” 

















PROFESSOR IHNE 


AT VILLA FELSECK. 





With a Portrait by H.R.H. the EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY. 


“ Alt Heidelberg, du Feine, 
Du Stadt an Ehren reich, 
Am Neckar und am Rheine, 
Kein’ andre kommt dir gleich.” 


SHE author of Zé- 
kehard and the 
Trompeter von 
Sackingen is guilty 
of no exaggera- 
tion when, in his 
poetical out-pour- 
ing of praise, he 
challenges all 
cities‘‘am Neckar 
: und am Rheine” 
to vie in beauty with his beloved Heidel- 
berg. His sentiments are heartily en- 
dorsed by thousands of delighted visitors, 
who year after year throng the quaint old 
streets and the lovely walks along the 
river and up the wooded hills to the 
picturesque ruin of the castle, which 
stands amidst its smiling gardens as a 
monument of architectural taste unsur- 
passed in Europe, and as a monument 
also of the ruthless vandalism of the 
French monarch who called himself ‘‘ The 
most Christian King.” When General 
Melac had blown up the fortifications of 
Heidelberg and had set fire to the castle, 
the churches, and the houses of the town, 
his master, Louis XIV., had a medal 
struck with the inscription ‘‘ Heidelberg 
deleta ” on one side and with a representa- 
tion of the burning city on the reverse. 

But it is not my purpose here to de- 
scribe the historic associations of this 
place. I wish to confine myself to a small 
spot in this beautiful valley which has 
associations of its own, interesting both 
from a social and literary aspect. 

Villa Felseck is a modest country house 
on the bank of the Neckar, opposite 
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the town of Heidelberg. It is built on 
the spot where an ancient fort guarded 
the approach to the only bridge over the 
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PROFESSOR IHNE. 

AFTER A PENCIL PORTRAIT DRAWN BY HER MAJESTY 

THE EMPRESS FREDERICK OF GERMANY, SIGNED 

VICTORIA AND INSCRIBED ‘“‘VT. V. P. ALT NA 
GUISACH, 3 SEPT. 1884.” 


river. This fort, or bastion, played a part 
in the siege of Heidelberg during the 
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Thirty Years’ War. It was stormed by 
Tilly in 1622, and its fall was followed by 
the first of the three captures of Heidelberg 
in the course of that year so disastrous to 
Germany. The massive ancient walls 
remain to the present day, and form a 
beautiful garden terrace in front of the 
Villa, leaving only space for the road 
along the bank of the Neckar. Behind the 
house the hill rises gradually to the Philo- 
sophenweg, a road skirting the slope of 
the Heiligenberg. The spacious grounds 
between the two roads are laid out in 
flower gardens, shrubberies, and a vine- 
yard, and rise in a succession of terraces 
bordered on the north-west extremity by 
a perpendicular wall of rock, the remnant 
of a quarry worked centuries ago. Here 
Professor Ihne grows fruit, vegetables, 
and delicious grapes, which are pressed 
for wine and fill numerous casks in the 
old vaults of the bastion, still left intact 
beneath the terrace garden in front of the 
house. A more delightful garden can 
hardly be imagined. 

No one knowing Villa Felseck can 
wonder why the Prince of Wales selected 
it as the temporary home for his sons 
during their student stay in Germany. 
The sojourn of the late Duke of 
Clarence, whose memory is cherished by 
the household there, is marked by a care- 
fully guarded rose-tree in the garden, 
grafted under the gardener’s direction by 
the Prince, which has grown well, and is 
called Prince Edward’s rose-tree. His 
name may also be seen scratched by his 
own hand on a pane of glass in a room 
at the villa. 


On the walls of the drawing-room 


hang autograph portraits of the Queen 
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and many members of the Prince of 
Wales’s family. Ona table in the same 
room is a copy of the Life of the Princ 
Consort, by Sir Theodore Martin, a gift 
from Her Majesty, which bears a dedica- 
tion in German on the fly-leaf written by 
herself. But perhaps most highly valued 
of all, is a beautiful pencil portrait of 
the professor drawn by the Empress 
Frederick of Germany—a _ reminiscence 
of a visit he paid to Balmoral. 

Of the literary associations of Felseck 
I need only say that it is the birthplace 
of Gervinus’s Commentaries on Shakespeare 
and Ihne’s History of Rome, which is too 
well known in its German original and 
English translation to require much com- 
ment. Of Professor Ihne’s minor works, 
I would mention his ‘‘ Vindication of the 
Emperor Tiberius,” written in English for 
The Transactions of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, of Liverpool, in 1856 and 
1857, and now translated into German by 
Dr. Schott. This is the first vindication 
of the able and just ruler of Rome, who 
is now at length universally recognised 
as one of the best in the line of the 
Cesars. 

Professor Ihne has friends and admirers 
on both sides of the Atlantic. In America, 
in the Johns Hopkins University, his 
portrait is to be placed ‘‘ by the side of 
his great rival, Mommsen.” It remains 
but to add that this eminent scholar, 
unspoiled by greatness achieved and 
honours thrust upon him, is personally 
one of the most approachable and lovable 
of men, and that this home, honoured by 
the great, is open to the humblest who 
come for advice and help. 



























































A TROUBLED SPIRIT. 
By ARCHIE ARMSTRONG. 


CHAPTER I. 





HE last place in the 
world in which any 
one would expect to 
find a ghost is Gold- 
worthy Hall. Out- 
wardly it has been 
compared to a cross 
between the new 
Metropolitan Police 
Offices and a house- 
boat, and some one who was staying 
there last Christmas, in allusion to the 
preponderance of snowy freestone in its 
facade dubbed it ‘‘ the Whited Sepulchre.” 
Inwardly, however, it was filled to over- 
flowing, not with dead men’s bones, but 
with an exceedingly lively collection of 
guests bent on enjoying everything in- 
doors and out which a kindly providence 
and an easy-going host would permit. 
Yet the ghost walked nightly, or nearly 
so. It did not seriously interfere with 
any one else’s pleasure, though it gave 
every one something to talk about ; neither 
apparently did the amusements of Mrs. 
Goldworthy’s guests in any way discon- 
cert it. They shot whenever they could ; 
played hockey, and skated when they 
could not shoot; they danced half the 
night, and fought with bolsters and bath 
sponges up and down the passage which 
formed its chief promenade, during very 
nearly a quarter of the remaining hours of 
darkness. After they had retired, It walked 
-that was all. In a brand-new house, 
‘* replete with every modern convenience ” 
so old-fashioned a luxury as a moaning 
spirit robed in white is out of place—it 
cannot be accounted for by rats or any 
other matter-of-fact explanation, and one 
would have thought that if it was the 
genuine article and had gained its 
practical experience of human life in the 























old days when chaperons were chaperons 
what it saw and heard at Goldworthy 
Hall would have scandalised it into 
quietude. But it even survived the paper- 
chase. Now a paper-chase is essentially 
an amusement for a fine spring afternoon, 
so they had one at Goldworthy during a 
snowstorm. They had it indoors,—which 
makes a difference. It did no particular 
harm to anybody, except the housemaids 
who grumbled next morning as they 
swept up and collected the ‘‘ scent,” and 
it afforded unmitigated pleasure for a 
whole afternoon to some twenty young 
persons with healthy lungs and limbs, 
though it can hardly be said to have kept 
them quiet. Lady Gathercole did not 
like it, it is true, but when Miss Topsy 
Goldworthy asked May Gathercole to stay 
at Goldworthy she did not bargain for 
Lady Gathercole answering the invitation 
and accepting for herself as well as her 
daughter. Her ladyship was a little out 
of her element at Goldworthy, and her 
experience of the paper-chase was excep- 
tional. She was entering her chamber 
for the purpose of enjoying her afternoon 
nap, when she met coming out of it, a 
young lady and gentleman whose riotous 
frivolity had more than once attracted her 
attention, though she had not before had 
an opportunity of rebuking it. Her worst 
enemy has never questioned her nerve or 
the practical promptitude of her judgment 
in social matters or her courage in ex- 
pressing it. 

She drew herself up as Mr. Phipson and 
Miss Martendale tried to slink past her, 
looking rather sheepish, and demanded 
an explanation. It did not appease her 
to learn that they were the ‘‘ hares” (they 
hunt and are hunted in couples at Gold- 
worthy), nor did she inquire what was the 
meaning of ‘‘ laying a false scent,” which 
was their way of accounting for their 
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presence in her apartment. The ‘‘ hares” 
retired abashed only returning softly to 
deposit a few more little scraps of white 
paper on and near the mat outside Lady 
Gathercole’s bedroom door, and so, just 
as her ladyship, all unconscious, prepared 
to retire also into privacy and sleep, and 
had removed her cap and the more re- 
dundant portions of her chevelure for the 
purpose, the ‘‘ pack” arrived in full cry. 
Their ‘‘music” made up in vigour for 
what it wanted in mellowness of tone, but 
they too withdrew in silence, when Lady 
Gathercole confronted them, and did not 
give tongue again till they reached the 
far end of the passage, while her ladyship 
dozing gently into dreams of affluent 
sons-in-law reflected with satisfaction that 
her daughter, at least, was not among 
those who had disturbed her. Her view of 
them had been brief but comprehensive. 
‘“ May would not so demean herself,” she 
murmured, as she dropped into a slumber 
which lasted till five o’clock tea-time. 
It would have been less tranquil had she 
known that Miss May Gathercole’s ab- 
sence was due, not to her aristocratic 
instincts, but to the patience with which 
she and Captain Pollokshaw were in- 
vestigating a false scent in a very dark 
portion of the back staircase. As a mat- 
ter of fact, they investigated it till they 
were tired and were sitting discussing it 
and kindred topics, when the ‘‘ whipper- 
in” of the pack disturbed them. He 
said afterwards that they were unaware 
of his presence till he cracked his whip 
just over their heads—because he could 
not crack it between them—and that he 
did not see they were two till Captain 
Pollokshaw jumped up. But small men 
are apt to be spiteful, and his views may 
have been coloured by his having spent 
the rest of the afternoon in the house- 
maids’ cupboard where Captain Pollok- 
shaw deposited him, hunting crop and all, 
and turned the key on him. 

May Gathercole was silent at tea. She 
had been in bad spirits for some time, and 
she looked pale and dejected. 

‘* Over-tired, skated too much yester- 
day,” said good-natured little Mr. Rowley- 
Bell. 

‘‘Well, if sitting on the bank eating 
paté-de-foie-gras sandwiches and having 
her straps altered by Pollokshaw is ex- 
hausting, she has reason to look white,” 
said Major Battersby, who is never quite 
charitable during an east-wind. 

‘* Poor little girl!” said Mr. Rowley-Bell, 
who being himself only a year younger 
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than May Gathercole had a right to call 
her a little girl. ‘‘ Poor little girl! that 
old dragon of a mother of hers is trying 
to get her to sing to Jack Goldworthy at 
this very moment. Good chap, Gold- 
worthy, but I wonder at any one preferring 
him to Pollokshaw.” 

Mr. Jack Goldworthy had opened the 
piano and finding Miss Gathercole 
evidently did not want to perform, sat 
down himself after beckoning to Captain 
Pollokshaw and consulting him on the 
subject. 

So Captain Pollokshaw sat beside May 
Gathercole on the small ottoman, the 
smallest and the most comfortable in the 
room, but so small it was not much wider 
than the kitchen stairs, while Mr. 
Goldworthy, junior, played, and played in 
chords, and played with a _ whistled 
obligato, and did everything but sing the 
air of one of his favourite songs. Lady 
Gathercole had once heard some one sing 
it and had called her daughter out of the 
room. But her ear or her memory were 
deficient. ‘* How charmingly you play, 
Mr. Goldworthy,” said her ladyship with 
her eye on the ottoman, ‘‘and what a 
spirited melody. May, dear, will you 
come up to my room and write a letter 
for me?” And she swept out of the 
room with her daughter behind her. 

Captain Pollokshaw went to the 
window and tried to see if it was snowing 
as hard as ever and drummed on the glass 
with the ends of his fingers and swore 
softly to himself. He knew quite well 
what Lady Gathercole meant when she 
said she wanted a letter written. The 
post had gone at 3 P.M. ; he knew what 
she was saying to her daughter as well 
as if he had been there, though of course 
he could not have clothed her sentiments 
in such high-bred language. 

He knew that Lady Gathercole had 
come to Goldworthy to insure that if her 
daughter showed any fancy for any one it 
should be for young Jack Goldworthy, 
who, as the eldest son of his father, must 
have something over £100,000 some day, 
and might, if his father’s services met with 
recognition at the hands of his party, be a 
baronet ; and also that she was deter- 
mined if her daughter could not secure 
so eligible a young gentleman as_ her 
host’s son she should at least be protected 
from the onslaughts of the army of 
‘* detrimentals,” who gathered at Gold- 
worthy, selected as Mr. Goldworthy, 
junior’s, friends always were, for social 
qualities which did not weigh with pros- 
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pective mothers-in-law as heavily as they 
did with that cheery young gentleman. 
Captain Pollokshaw knew too that though 
he was himself a Pollokshaw, and a 
Pollokshaw of Shawford Priors into the 
bargain—he was a detrimental of the 
detrimentals,—a younger son in a poor 
family. Not that he feared Jack Gold- 
worthy’s personal rivalry; was not his 
sister Dorothy Pollokshaw there in his 
charge, and had not Jack Goldworthy 
turned white on seeing him arrive un- 
expectedly without her and then got red 
again as he explained that she was 
following him on the next day? No, he 
did not fear Jack Goldworthy’s rivalry. 
He could hear him still banging away at 
the same tune and every now and then 
chanting fragments of the chorus, 


“ Not now, dear Charlie, 
The moon shines too bright, 
When the cloud passes, love, 
Then perhaps you might ; 
When we're alone, dear, 
And no one to see, 
Then Charlie, dear Charlie, 
Why,—you may kiss me.” 


It is an old song, he had heard it in 
India and had had something to do with 
introducing it at Goldworthy. He could 
hardly help smiling, it recalled so vividly 
a former almost forgotten episode in his 
life when things went easier than they 
seemed to be going now and nothing 
came of it all—but a good deal might 
have. 

‘**T got over it then—I suppose I shall 
again,” muttered Captain Pollokshaw as 
he drummed on the window ; ‘‘ but I don’t 
feel like it—I’ve got it worse this time, 
got it in real earnest—hang that tune.” 

And that night the ghost walked 
again. 


CHAPTER II. 


NEXT morning at breakfast the vagaries 
of the troubled spirit of Goldworthy Hall 
were freely discussed by the Goldworthy 
guests, by all, that is, but May Gathercole, 
who sat sipping her tea in silence, and 
looking very pale and tired, and Captain 
Pollokshaw, who frankly acknowledged 
himself bored by the whole affair. He 
had discredited the existence of anything 
supernatural in the house from the begin- 
ning,and had quite offended Kate de Villars 
the week before by telling her that if she 
would smoke cigarettes in the billiard 
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room before going to bed, she might 
thank her lucky stars she did not see pink 
lizards and blue-tailed rats. ‘‘ Zhey don’t 
come from tobacco, Pollokshaw,” she 
had said ; ‘‘ and please remember, I’m the 
only girl who has had the pluck to open 
her bed-room door and look out. All you 
men sleep too soundly to hear anything— 
or say you do.” 

It was quite true. Few, if any of the 
men, would admit having heard it, but 
most of the ladies had at one time or 
another. His own sister Dorothy, for 
one, in her room next to his, had heard, or 
felt it, as she said, pass sighing down the 
long corridor outside her door. But a 
brother does not always think much of 
his sister’s testimony. Lady Golightly 
had heard it and tried to rouse her husband 
from his slumbers to pursue it. Loo 
Brodribb had told them one morning how 
it had tried her door and retreated when 
she yelled and threw her slippers in that 
direction ; little fluffy-headed Tiny Mart- 
endale had confessed to having put her 
yellow curls under the pillow and screamed 
stifled screams for half an hour after 
hearing a deep-drawn sigh in the neigh- 
bourhood of her dressing-table. But on 
this particular day it was found to have 
left documentary evidence of its perambu- 
lations. In the middle window of the 
dining-room at Goldworthy stands a 
writing-table ; a solid and well-polished 
piece of furniture like all the rest of the 
furniture of the house; and on that table 
always lies a’ heavy brass cornered blot- 
ting-book, solid, and well-polished as the 
table. It is no one’s table in particular, 
and the blotting-book is sacred to no 
particular scribe. On the day of the 
snowstorm Mrs. Goldworthy had sat 
down to it in the afternoon to write some 
letters, the dining-room being the quietest 
room in the house during the paper-chase. 
When, however, young ladies are always 
writing letters of a full ounce in weight to 
their dearest friends, in sweeping hands 
with the broadest swan-quills, blotting- 
paper as well as ink gets quickly used up, 
and Mrs. Goldworthy in despair, after 
having had to tear up a note which she 
had hopelessly smudged in the vain 
attempt to find an absorbent spot in the 
big blotting-book, had gone herself and 
taken fresh blotting-paper from the paper- 
cabinet in the hall and replenished it. She 
had then re-written her note and written 
one letter in addition, the impressions of 
both remaining to corroborate her and 
nothing more. Finally, she could posi- 
Z2 
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tively state (she declined her son’s 
invitation to swear, and resented the 
offer of young Phipson of the Midland 
circuit to cross-examine her) that she had 
not written, 


Pollokshaw 
Mrs. Pollokshaw 
Mrs. Charles Pollokshaw 


on the first page of the blotting-book. 
There it was though all the same. Miss 
Brodribb found it just as every one was 
finishing breakfast ; she had gone there 
to direct an envelope to her dressmaker, 
and no one else had used the table all that 
morning. But there it was,— 


“ Pollokshaw 
Mrs. Pollokshaw 
Mrs. Charles Pollokshaw.” 


in large shaky blotty letters, certainly not 
the caligraphy of any living inmate of the 
house. 

‘Captain Pollokthaw,” said Tiny 
Martendale, solemnly, with the lisp young 
Phipson found so attractive, and her blue 
eyes open to their most becoming extent, 
**T thought you looked ath if you had a 
history.” 

But Captain Pollokshaw flatly denied 
having a history, and his brown moustache 
positively stiffened and bristled with con- 
tempt as he glared at his name and its 
accompaniments. He took up the book 
though and looked at it, turning over the 
leaves and glancing at each one. When 
he got toth2last page he changed colour. 
Even through the tan on his cheeks there 
was a sudden flush of red, and he put 
the book down and tore out the last page 
with a quick jerk before any one could 
stop him. 

‘* What is it?” cried every one. 

‘* Nothing,” said Captain Pollokshaw, 
crumpling up the half-sheet of blotting- 
paper and thrusting it deep into his 
pocket. 

Of feminine ‘‘ thirst for information ” 
there may be no end, but there must 
sometimes be a limit to the expression of 
it, and even Miss Brodribb, who felt she 
had a right to fully investigate and enjoy 
her discovery, did not like Captain 
Pollokshaw’s look when _ he - said 


‘*nothing”’ and walked out of the room. 
He did so without opposition. 

‘‘Come on, youngster, let’s go and 
see if we can’t cheer the beggar up,” said 
Major Battersby to little Mr. Rowley-Bell 
of Captain Pollokshaw’s regiment ; ‘‘ he’s 
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awfully down on his luck and you can 
talk more nonsense than most boys.” 

Mr. Rowley-Bell grinned deprecatingly, 
and shrugged his shoulders, but he went 
all the same, and they found the object 
of their search alone in the big conserva- 
tory. Up and down they marched him 
between them for half an hour plying him 
with cigarettes and small talk varied by 
cheroots and silence; but he said little 
and smiled not at all the whole time, so 
they gave it up eventually and left him to 
sit in a long wicker chair and meditate. 
Topsy Goldworthy found him there an 
hour later still smoking. The others were 
snow-balling in the garden. Gentlemen 
(left-handed) versus ladies is an arrange- 
ment of sides which makes such. an 
amusement exhilarating, warming to 
everything but the hands and quite harm- 
less even when some one is hit. Mr. 
Rowley-Bell, who did not let out that he 
had bowled left-handed for Sandhurst, 
and was now captain of his regimental 
eleven, was very deadly. He hit those 
he aimed at, and aimed at those he wanted 
to hit, which latter system is not recom- 
mended to lady snow-ballers. 

‘*Captain Pollokshaw, I have been 
sitting with May,” said Topsy Gold- 
worthy, ‘‘ she has a horrid headache.” 

Topsy Goldworthy was Major Bat- 
tersby’s défe-noir, but then he does not 
like young ladies who play practical 
jokes, and wear scarlet shirts, brown boots 
and big dark fringes. He thinks them 
bad style. Possibly he loses by being too 
superior. Captain Pollokshaw, regarding 
the idiosyncrasies of his hostesses’ 
daughters with catholic tolerance, looked 
at her in silence and pulled another long 
chair towards him without getting up. 
She sat beside him. 

‘*I did not tell May about the blottin;- 
book.” 

,‘*Why should you?” he _ grunted, 
puffing a cloud of smoke into a large pink 
primula. 

‘*T don’t know,” she said with more 
earnestness in her mischievous eyes than 
he had seen before. ‘‘I hope there is 
nothing in it.” 

‘*If you mean you hope it is not the 
spirit of a departed wife of mine who 
communicates with me w@ the family 
blotting-pad, Miss Goldworthy, there ¢s 
nothing in it.” 

‘*]T am so glad,” she said. ‘‘ But were 
you never even engaged? Somebody said 
that in India—at Umballa, I think—” 
she hesitated a little and stopped as he 
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raised his eyebrows and looked at her in 
silence. 

There was a shade of hesitation in his 
voice and he did not reply at once, but he 
said ‘‘ No” all the same. 

‘* Never proposed to any one?” 

‘*Never!” a very prompt answer this 
time. 

She noticed the difference. 

**You don’t surely mean that any one 
ever proposed to you!” she said. ‘* How 
very awkward for you.” 

‘* Miss Goldworthy,” he said rising and 
stretching himself, ‘‘ when I confess my 
sins (not those of other people) | will 
send for you, but at present I have none 
on my conscience which would interest 
you.” 

She felt a little snubbed, but she was 
not easily put out. 

‘* But if it was not that—not what we 
thought—it may be something to do with 
you all the same —don’t you believe in 
that sort of thing? Last winter when 
Nellie Dalrymple and Mr. Holgate were 
here we asked Planchette——” 

‘* Who's that ?” he asked sharply. 

‘*Who’s Planchette? don’t look over 
my shoulder as if you saw /7.” 

‘That man!” he pointed to a figure 
shuffling along the snow-covered path 
outside. 

‘* Only a tramp, I suppose,” she said ; 
‘*they always miss the path through the 
shrubbery and have to go round the 
house before they can get to the back 
door—it amuses them and it doesn’t hurt 


us, even if they do look in at the 
windows.” 

‘*T don’t know,” he = said rather 
gravely. 

‘“Never mind that old man—” she 
began. 


** It was not a very old man,” he inter- 
rupted. 

‘* Well, never, mind that young man,” 
she said. ‘‘ He'll talk round the servants 
and get some scraps which would other- 
wise go into the pig-tub ; listen to me, I 
want to investigate this ghost business 
and know what it means, will you help 
me?” 

Captain Pollokshaw had his hand in his 
coat-pocket and was fingering something 
there. 

‘*My dear Miss Goldworthy,” he said, 
‘* investigate is a very awe-inspiring word, 
but I assure you there can be nothing to 
investigate. Eat a plateful of that lobster 
mayonnaise that was over from lunch 
yesterday before you go to bed and you'll 
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see more hobgoblins without my assist- 
ance than most people would care to.” 

But she had turned her back on him 
before his sentence was finished, and her 
heels clicked sharply on the tiled floor of 
the conservatory as she went into the 
house. 

‘*He did snub me when I was /fu// of 
sympathy for him and May,” she said rue- 
fully to herself as she crossed the hall ; 
then her eyes twinkled and her cheerful- 


_hess returned as she proceeded up stairs, 


and taking the last three steps with one- 
jump she went into her bedroom and 
locked the door. 

‘* Of course he means to investigate our 
ghost all alone and get the credit for it,” 
she said to herself as she sat in front of 
her looking glass, ‘‘after I had invited 
him here too because I knew he liked 
May. But his nerves are not so very 
strong, I could see that when he caught 
sight of that tramp—No! No! I’m not 
going to be snubbed for nothing.”” And 
she positively winked at her own reflec- 
tion. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tuat night Captain Pollokshaw felt very 
little inclined for bed. He walked up and 
down his room for some time with his 
hands behind him, and he sat down and 
tried to write a letter. He heard the rest 
of the inmates of Goldworthy Hall grad- 
ually quieting down and retiring for the 
night, he heard whispering voices outside 
the next door to his—Jack Goldworthy 
was wishing Dorothy Pollokshaw good- 
night, when Captain Pollokshaw coughed 
and the voices ceased with magical sud- 
denness. He heard a distant shriek of 
‘‘Oh you fig,” from some one who had 
fallen a victim to an ingeniously con- 
structed booby trap. It takes something 
a little out of the ordinary run of petard 
to hoist any one who has spent a week or 
two at Goldworthy. Then the last door 
banged and Captain Pollokshaw was left 
to his own reflections. He exchanged his 
dress coat for something loose, brown 
and comfortable, took his cigar-case from 
the dressing-table and pensively lit a 
cigar, reflecting that no one would know 
if he smoked in his bedroom, and prob- 
ably no one who knew would care. Then 
he drew an arm-chair to the fire and sat 
smoking with his head back, his feet rest- 
ing on the fender, and his hands thrust 
deep into his coat pockets. It was the coat 
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he had been wearing in the afternoon, and 
he presently felt something which he drew 
out, a crumpled sheet of white blotting 
paper with a name written upon it, ‘‘ May 
Pollokshaw.”’ 

** Poor little girl,” he. said to himself, 
‘« she must have written it, it’s much more 
like her handwriting than the other.” He 
puffed and pondered and dozed and woke 
up again to find he had dropped his cigar 
and the piece of blotting paper. He 
threw the cigar into the fire. ‘‘ Poor little 
girl,” he said again, ‘‘ she must have done 
it, but when? And why the devil should 
she do it and leave it there?” And he 
folded it gently and put it into his inside 
breast pocket. Then he was on the point 
of falling asleep again when he became 
conscious of a faint sound in the direction 
of his door. In an instant he was wide 
awake ; it was a curious noise as of some- 
thing gently rubbing the outside of the 
door, and uttering at the same time a low 
weary moaning noise. Captain Pollok- 
shaw slipped his feet out of his ‘‘ pumps” 
and advanced quietly towards the door. 
As he did so he saw and heard the handle 
slowly turn, while the moaning grew if 
anything louder and more piteous to listen 
to. If the builder of Goldworthy Hall 
had not been hastening to grow rich he 
would have put better-seasoned timber 
into the upper parts of it, and the bed- 
room floor would not have creaked and 
creaked loudly, even under Captain Pollok- 
shaw’s thirteen stone, just as he was con- 
gratulating himself on the stealth with 
which he was advancing. ‘‘ Creak” went 
the floor, ‘‘ click” went the door-lock as 
the handle returned to its usual position. 
He was outside in a twinkling, he heard a 
faint rustle and next moment was in hot 
pursuit of what he made out to be a 
figure in white retreating from him at 
some speed, but at the same time moving 
with a fairly dignified stalk, such as a 
disembodied spirit in a moderate hurry 
might indulge in if it was returning home 
late and afraid of being locked out. Then 
as he gained so rapidly that he was 
wondering whether to lay hands on it or 
not it stopped and turned, raising its hand 
with a menacing gesture. Now as long 
as Mr. Goldworthy is allowed to enjoy 
certain privileges he takes little part in 
the amusements of his wife’s guests or 
the regulation of his household. The 
house however was built on his designs, 
and in matters relating to the lighting, 
airing and warming it he permits no inter- 
ference. Every night as he goes up to 
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bed he opens certain windows for the sake 
of due ventilation, and for the same reason 
the shutters of those windows are also 
left open. Half way down the long cor- 
ridor is a window, and from it came the 
only light that illuminated the darkness ; 
a bright cold band of moonlight which 
made the blackness around and beyond 
it even blacker. Captain Pollokshaw was 
aware that the figure just in front of him 
seemed to be growing taller (had it not 
been a spirit he would have said it was 
standing on tip-toe), that it now was rais- 
ing two arms above its head as if to dare 
him to come on, that its head was adorned 
by two horns of the same dead-white 
substance that seemed to cover it from 
top to toe—and then he saw that it was 
slowly backing away from him. He saw 
the bar of moonlight behind it and waited. 
It gave a groan as he took half a step 
forward, and then it took a step back and 
it was in the full brightness of the moon 
increased and reflected by the thick snow 
lying outside. It gave him rather a start 
at first ; just before the light fell fully upon 
it, for its appearance was distinctly un- 
conventional even for a spectre. When 
he saw it properly lit up he felt inclined 
to swear but changed his mind and 
laughed. Whatever Mrs. Goldworthy may 
have thought of such destruction, a very 
effective and awe-inspiring headgear for 
nocturnal use can be made out of a pillow 
case, by cutting eye-holes and converting 
two of the corners into horns by a little 
stitching and stuffing. Captain Pollok- 
shaw made a rush and found the spirit 
had precipitated itself into a fairly sub- 
stantial form—perhaps for the sake of 
warmth, for it was bitterly cold under the 
open window. 

‘*I like ghosts, particularly female 
ghosts,” quoted Captain Pollokshaw. 
Jack Poyntz was rather a favourite part 
of his. 

But the ghost only said ‘‘ Hush!” in a 
low whisper which gave little indication 
as to who was the tenant of the pillow- 
case. He had his suspicions, however, 
and was preparing to pull it off and verify 
them, when she said ‘‘ Hush!” again and 
gripped his arm so tightly that he stopped 
and looked. The eyes that peered 


through the round holes in the pillow-case, 
were themselves round with very visible 
terror; he was a quick-witted man and 
he saw that this part of the performance 
was unrehearsed and genuine. 

‘* Come away,” said the girl beside him, 
pulling him from the moonlit spot in 
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which they were standing into the dark- 
ness beyond. The next window was 
thickly curtained and behind the curtains 
they retreated together; he could just 
hear and see that something, whatever 
it might be, was coming their way. 

‘* Seems to snow ghosts in this estab- 
lishment,” muttered Captain Pollokshaw, 
gripping his captive firmly. But he need 
not have been afraid of her trying to 
escape him. She clung to his arm. 

‘* Hush!” she whispered ; ‘‘ it’s //, I’ve 
heard it before ; It will be in the moonlight 
directly.—_ Oh! Captain Pollokshaw, it’s 
May!” 

The figure had passed into the strip of 
light and passed it and was now passing 
them, proceeding along the corridor and 
on towards the head of the stairs. A 
slender girl’s figure, all in fluttering white, 
her fair hair streaming down her back, 
her eyes wide open and full of tears ; as 
she passed through the moonlight she 
turned her head alittle and seemed to be 
looking straight towards them, but she 
must have seen nothing, for she went 
straight on, uttering now and then a little 
low sob. 

‘*Walking in her sleep,” whispered 
Captain Pollokshaw to his companion. 
‘*You go after her and bring her back ; 
I’d better retire.” 

‘*No, no, no,” she answered. ‘I’m 
terrified of any one like that—I daren’t, 
I daren’t indeed; do come too—you 
must. Oh, I'm so frightened !” 

And hand in hand they followed the 
figure before them down stairs. 

** Don’t wake her till you get her back 
to her own room,” said Captain Pollok- 
shaw, ‘‘ or it’s she that will be frightened.” 

**T know; ow cold she must be; she'll 
die, I know she will.” 

‘*T hope not ; she does not seem to feel 
much ; we must head her, and I'll stand by 
while you turn her.” 

‘*Oh! if she wakes, and goes mad!” 

They were in the hall and the little bare 
feet in front of them were crossing the 
black and white flags with a soft, light 
patter. 

‘* Is the dining-room door locked ?” 

‘* Yes, but the key is outside; she has 
found it.” 

They were only a few yards behind her, 
standing together on the bottom step of 
the grand staircase just opposite the 
dining-room door and they stopped short. 
Captain Pollokshaw paused involuntarily, 
but he could hardly have gone on if he 
had tried, his companion held him so 
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tightly. The object of their pursuit had 
opened the dining-room door and left it 
ajar after passing in. A bright light 
streamed through it into the hall as bright 
as if the lamps were all alight (which as 
a matter of fact they were, the big 
swinging lamps over the tables, the small 
lamps in sconces along the walls, and the 
big standard lamps by the sideboard). 
They could hear a noise too; not the sobs 
they had heard before, a low grinding 
noise as of some one cutting hard metal 
with metal harder still. . 

‘* They’re breaking open the plate chest 
under the sideboard,” whispered Captain 
Pollokshaw’s companion. ‘‘ That’s why 
they did not hear her open the door. Don’t 
make a sound or they’ll attack her. Look, 
she’s coming back.” 

‘*Thank God,” murmured Captain 
Pollokshaw, as he saw the slender figure 
in white standing again in the doorway, 
facing them. But his relief was only 
momentary. Again she turned and entered 
the room, and they heard again the 
low long-drawn sob. Then the grinding 
noise stopped abruptly ; and a voice of 
what is known as the “ gin-and-fog” 
variety rendered hoarser by fear cried 
out, 

‘*My gawd, Bill, what’s that?” 

Captain Pollokshaw took a step for- 
ward, but his companion was still holding 
him by the arm. 

**Stop! do!” she whispered; ‘‘ they 
won’t touch her, and she'll come back, 
she’s still close to the door ; but if you go on 
they’ll attack you, and she'll wake and go 
mad with terror! I know she will; and 
so shall I!” 

He was a quick-witted man, and he felt 
the force of what she said. He was a 
quick-witted man and had had to decide 
on an emergency before. There was the 
time when his best Shikarri lay under the 
tiger forty yards from him, and he had to 
decide whether to risk the shot or not: 
but it was only a Shikarri, though his 
best, and his hand was steady enough as 
he fired. He had had to decide when the 
three dervishes ;—but this was a different 
matter. There was silence for seconds 
which seemed minutes, seconds such 
as few men who love are ever called 
on to endure, when every instinct urges to 
go in and win while something whispers 
that the waiting game may be the best, 
and the greatness of the stake crushes 
the reasoning power. The strain was 
growing too much for him; the girl 
beside him gave a hysterical sob. Was 
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the door swinging slowly to? Had she 
let go the handle, and was she advancing 
into the room? Should he——?” 

But the answer came from the other 
side of the door. Another voice, not the 
one they had heard before, a voice clearer 
and harder, sounding from another part 
of the room, 

**It’s only a gal, you—fool; bash her 
nut, here, gimme the——” 
* * * * * ” * 

She did not wake for there was no 
noise ; or only so much as a thirteen- 
stone man makes crossing a thick Turkey 
carpet in two strides, and just so much 
crack as a substantial and somewhat 
under-hung jaw emits as it gives way 
under a smashing right-hander, when its 
owner has thrown a “‘ jimmy ” and missed, 
and tried to get in hurriedly with his left. 
A grey-headed man in a crape mask was 
making frantic efforts to reopen a heavy 
window. 

** Don’t make such a d——d row, you 
old idiot,” said Captain Pollokshaw over 
his shoulder as he slipped his coat off, 
and William Smithers of Whitechapel 
fled across the moonlit snow quietly, 
thanking his blessed stars that it wasa 
lunatic asylum he had broken into, as, 
judging from its appearance and the 
behaviour of its inmates, he had main- 
tained it to be after prospecting it in 


the morning, till his mate over-ruled 
him. 
‘*Here,” said Captain Pollokshaw, 


‘‘wrap her in this and lead her to her 
room, and just take your head out of 
that bag before you wake her up.” 

‘* My goodness,” said Miss Goldworthy, 
removing the pillow case, ‘‘ I’d forgotten 
all about it. Come, May dear, with me,” 
and enveloping her friend's shoulders in 
brown tweed, she led her from the 
writing-table by which she was standing, 
and out of the room, as unresisting as a 
tired child. 

‘*Gad!” said Captain Pollokshaw, 
‘‘what a feast the beggars have been 
having before settling to work ; they must 
have had some of old Goldworthy’s brandy 
before they lit all the lamps like that.” 
He took one of the decanters from the 
table where it stood beside a_ half- 
finished chicken looted from the larder; 
and after looking for a clean wine- 
glass, filled and emptied it. 

‘Queer thing,” he said to himself, 
** that Goldworthy girl walked out of the 
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room as steady as a rock, and I believe | 
should have fainted if the liquor hadn’t 
been handy.” Then he concluded he 
might as well rouse the butler and foot- 
men, and wash his hands literally and 
metaphorically of the man who was 
groaning and bleeding insensible at his 
feet. So they strapped him to a chair in 
the pantry, and he pleaded guilty through 
his bandages at the spring assizes, and 
took ‘‘ five of the best” without winking, 
getting off two years in consideration of 
his injured condition. 
* * * @ * * * 

They were married from Goldworthy 
Hall. Topsy Goldworthy insisted upon 
that, in fact she would hardly acquiesce in 
Sir Bunbury Gathercole giving the bride 
away; she felt she had a better right 
to do so—though very few knew how 
much. 

As a matter of fact, it was Topsy Gold- 
worthy who, on her own responsibility 
and in spite of some tearful discourage- 
ment from May, went to Lady Gathercole 
and informed her that it was not the 
Goldworthy plate alone that Captain 
Pollokshaw saved that night. Her lady- 
ship expressed herself politely grateful. 

‘* He has no money,” she said. 

‘*But May will have some,” put in 
Topsy confidently, ‘‘and he saved her 
life.” 

‘*It is a soldier’s duty to save life— 
when he’s not taking it,” said her ladyship 
coldly. 

What Miss Goldworthy said in reply 
need not be repeated, it was for her 
ladyship’s private ear. Suffice it to say that 
her play-going experience helped her argu- 
ments, and if her imagination did assist 
her facts, at all events her picture of Miss 
May Gathercole in the awkward position 
of a somnambulant ‘‘ Miss Decima” caused 
the matronly grey hairs of that young 
lady’s mamma to all but stand erect 
under the glossy curls which covered 
them. While her ladyship admitted in a 
broken voice that if not desirable it was 
necessary and essential that her daughter 
should marry the man of her choice and 
no other. 

And Major Pollokshaw (who after all is 
a Pollokshaw of Shawford Priors, as his 
mother-in-law’s friends are now fully 
aware) is ready to lay odds that when 
he and Mrs. Pollokshaw spend their 
next leave at Goldworthy Hall no ghost 
will walk. 


END. 
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LTHOUGH for more 
? than two centuries 
/ = gold has _ been 
Se oe known —or at 

mam all events very 
Bey stronglysuspected 
—to exist in 
‘“‘paying quan- 
tity” in West Aus- 
tralia, no serious 
effort to obtain it 
has been made until within the last two 
or three years, if indeed such efforts as I 
propose to describe are entitled to be 
called serious at all. In proof of my 
statement, which is probably new to many, 
I may say in corroboration of the fact of 
its being an old-world notion that Terra 
Australia was a land where gold would 
be discovered, I have myself seen a 
Portuguese map which was published 
early in the sixteenth century in which 
the western portion of the Island 
Continent is marked down as Beach 
Provincia Aurifera ; and a Dutch mapof a 
still earlier date is in existence which 
gives a similar allusion, namely, that of 
Terra Aurifera to the very north-western 


portion, into the interior of which 
I went as far as I could get last 
year. 


Profiting from past experience in my 
1891 expedition, I was better prepared 
for the dangers and difficulties which have 
to be encountered. I paid particular atten- 
tion to my outfit, most of which was 
made in London. I took with me 
carts, water-holders, and pack-saddles of 
peculiar construction, such as I should 
have had great difficulty in obtaining in 
the colonies. For the carts, which were 


ingeniously contrived to take to pieces, | 
was indebted to the skilful workmanship 
of the Bristol Waggon Company, Limited, 
and for the water-holders or ‘‘ carriers” 
(made to fit the bodies of the horses 
carrying them, or to “ ride easily” on 
pack-saddles) to Messrs. Pontifex and 
Wood, of London. 

I decided to travel in from the North- 
West coast, and examine the line of 
mineral country that I had set down 
according to a theory I had formed, based 
upon the explorations of Mr. John Calvert. 
For my view was that a gold formation 
extended right across West Australia, 
from north to south, which theory my 
explorations and discoveries have gone 
materially to sustain. I voyaged to 
Cossack, which was the nearest port to 
the place that I had selected to start my 
expedition from. Cossack, with its 
wooden-houses and thick sandy streets, 
does not present a very inviting appear- 
ance. Nothing is more fatiguing than 
trying to wade through these sandy 
thoroughfares on a day when the ther- 
mometer is 100 in the shade. From 
Cossack to Roebourne is nine miles, and 
thick sand all the way. Once there, the 
traveller is certain he has come to a seat 
of Government, for a residency stands 
on an elevated eminence in the town. 
The surrounding country is well known 
for the tropical and dry character of its 
climate. Some time before my arrival the 
little settlement was visited by a ‘‘ willi- 
willi,” as the tornado is called on the 
coast. You must remember that the 
buildings in most settlements in the far 
North consist of a scanty frame of wood, 
to which the roof, walls, and partitions 
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of corrugated iron are attached, and it 
is easy to imagine how the fierce blast of 
a hurricane would scatter such a structure 
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A. F. CALVERT. 

From a photograph by Alfred Ellis, 20, Upper Baker-street, W. 
to the four winds. Naturally, therefore, 
its ordinary serenity was somewhat dis- 
turbed. I put upat the hotel, and at once 
started to get together 
my horses for the ex- 
pedition. I had great 
trouble in securing 
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suitable horses, as 4 | 

. a \ 
there is no bazaar at We: A 
Roebourne. @y> 


y 


Our expedition con- 
sisted of white men, 
black boys, pack, 
saddle and buggy 
horses, buggy, &c., 
with provisions for a 
three months’ trip. 
The buggy was not 
taken for our comfort, 
but simply to carry 
food for the horses ; .. 
for it should be known 
that in this district 
they had at that time 
had no rain for two 
years, and the whole 
country was dried up, 
and consisted of hot sand, easily blown 
about by the wind, vastly to the discomfort 
and annoyance of the travellers. There is 
a telegraph line from Adelaide to Port Dar- 
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win, which divides Australia into two por- 
tions, nearly equal in dimensions, yet very 
different in character. To the west lies a 
‘great lone land,” a wilderness inter- 
spersed with salt marshes and _ lakes, 
barren hills, spinifex deserts, waterless 
rivers. It is the Sahara of the south, but 
a Sahara with few oases of fertility. To 
cross this desert has always been the 
ambition of explorers. Dr. Leichardt, 
who had previously travelled from More- 
ton Bay on the eastern coast to Port 
Essington on the northern, attempted to 
cross from shore to shore, and has never 
been heard of since. Mr. Eyre made a 
journey also, memorable for the mis- 
fortunes that attended it and the sufferings 
he endured. Colonel Warburton suc- 
ceeded in crossing from the telegraph line 
to the western coast across the northern 
part of the great wilderness, nearly 
touching the farthest point reached by 
Gregory. 

The first gold field that I visited in 
the north-west was the Nichol, twelve 
miles from Roebourne. Here I found the 
predominant associations were gold and 
ironstone. Much importance I think 
attaches to this outcrop as helping to 
prove the wide distribution of the precious 
metal. It must indeed be an extremely 
wide one, for during the progress of the 
expedition I passed over hundreds of 





CROSSING JONES’S RIVER. 


miles where the colour of gold could be 
obtained in the dish without the aid of 
science for separation or ‘ selection,” 
showing that the land is permeated with 
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gold to a greater or less extent. Many 
things at Nichol may be said to be in 
embryo, but if 1 am not mistaken, there 
is room for much development in the 
future. 

We then travelled on steadily for some 
days, in course of which time we had to 
cross Jones’s River, which had more water 
im it than any other I saw in the North- 
West ; soon after crossing which we were 
visited by a dust-storm. Some time 
before it seemed that a terrific storm was 
either brewing or raging; soon after- 
wards brick-coloured clouds were seen 
coming over the horizon. They were 
partly obscured by the ranges, but they 
seemed to divide as they rose and veered 
in a northerly and westerly direction. 
They amassed again in a few minutes, 


dust, and the prospect (a decidedly limited 
one) was the reverse of cheerful. How- 
ever, as all things come to an end, so did 
the dust-storm eventually and we were 
left to pursue our way in comparative 
safety. 

We got under way about ten o’clock, 
having waited in vain to see if the wind 
would abate, and for two hours we got 
more dust than I ever saw or wish to see 
again. 

When seventy miles due east of Roe- 
bourne I paused at Mallina, and investi- 
gated what I should think to be about 
the very richest association of gold and 
antimony to be found the wide-world 
over. But in an experience extending 
over Australia, New Zealand, South 
Africa and California, I have never met 





EXPEDITION CROSSING YULE RIVER. 


and it was plainly visible that a dust- 
storm was approaching. It came fast and 
furiously over the hills, soaring higher 
and higher as it advanced. A brilliant 
spectacle was presented well worthy of 
note. For miles in breadth high volumes, 
like sea-foam, from a mighty hurricane, 
only of a reddish hue, reaching far into 
the heavens and curling like smoke from 
an active volcano, came tearing on 
towards us. Each gust of wind, with an 
intermittent lull, made the spectacle more 
imposing. 

We had heard of dust-storms and even 
seen them in Roebourne, where we could 
get shelter and admire them from com- 
parative security. Here we met it face 
to face in all its force. Its first effect was 
to cast a brilliant colour wherever the 
sun’s rays struck its face As it increased 
in fury, so did the density of the dust, 
until everything was in utter darkness, 
and one’s hand held before one was not 
visible. At times we could not see a foot 
ahead, our eyes and ears were filled with 


with such an attempt to compass such a 
big thing with small means ; everything 
was being done about as badly as it was 
possible to do it, and yet this property 
would do wonders and astonish the whole 
world. 

The next gold locality I came to was 
Egina, which again gave evidence of the 
half-hearted way in which the boundless 
mineral resources of the country have 
been wooed. The field is evidently a 
promising one, but at the time of our 
visit scarcely anything was being done, 
the miners having, almost to a man, gone 
off to the Upper Murchison, W. A., from 
which glowing accounts had come of 
wonderful discoveries of quartz with the 
trifling proportion of fifty per cent. rock 
and fifty per cent. gold! A few miles 
further on we arrived at Pilbarra, once 
the scene of an extraordinary ‘‘ blow” 
(the gold having deposited all over the 
place in great rich patches). But it did 
not last. For a time hundreds of miners 
were making small fortunes simply by 
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rudely knocking the gold out of the quartz. 
It was all surface, however. In mining 
slang Pilbarra did not ‘‘ hold down,” and 
the place was ultimately almost deserted, 
after many borings had convinced the 
diggers that the deeper they went the 
poorer the yield became. 

Continuing our journey, taking a more 
south-easterly course than we had done 
before, we crossed the bed of the Yule 
River at a place where it is five miles 
wide. It was perfectly dry as we crunched 
our way over the great expanse of sand 
and shingle. 








IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


interspersed with lead. This crops out 
on a very steep and rugged mountain 
side, and some very awkward climbing 
had to be done in tracing it. I should 
have liked to spend more time in this 
interesting neighbourhood ; but the work 
proper of the expedition being to push on 
as far inland as we could get, I considered 
it my duty to leave it as soon as sufficient 
rest had been enjoyed. In my map I 
have marked the place in which our camp 
was pitched ‘‘ The Shawr.” While stay- 
ing at this most promising spot it was 
amusing to see the cleverness with which 

















CAMP 


Pushing on into the interior until I 
arrived at Cunicasina Pool on the Shawr 
River, I formed a camp there, and care- 
fully examined the country for six or 
seven miles to the north-west. While 
washing for tin—of which I found some 
fine specimens—I detected some crystals 
of ruby, sapphire and tourmaline. The tin 
obtained was a rich oxide, and some half 
mile away in the ranges, I discovered por- 
tions of a very rich tin lode, more or less 
crystallised. It may therefore be con- 
sidered that the tin runs ‘‘ very strong” 
for some distance, and doubtless inter- 
mixes with the alluvial sand. 

Having time on my hands while giving 
both men and horses a much-needed rest 
I thoroughly explored the land lying a 
few miles to the south, and on a tributary 
to the Shawr River, and discovered a rich 
leader of gold and quartz occasionally 


AT CUNICASINA POOL, 


our horses grazed upon a succulent weed 
which was plentiful at the bottom of the 
pool. Standing in the water, they would 
push their heads right under, tear up a 
mouthful, bring it to the surface, and, 
having deliberately munched it, ‘‘ go for” 
another bundle with as much sang froid 
as human bush travellers display in 
adapting themselves to circumstances. 
They evidently preferred that kind of 
watercress to the leaves of the horrid, 
prickly Spinifex, so omnipresent in the 
north-western desert. Man and beast 
alike soon get to shudder at the very 
sight of that vile plant—at least vile in its 
dry state. 

Continuing our journey in a more 
south-easterly direction, we come to some 
plains literally covered with oxide of man- 
ganese (pyrolusite). If anything had 
been wanting to convince me of the 
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immense strength and persistency of the 
precipitation of the gold to the surface it 
would have been the abundant presence 
of this very mineral. Peroxide of iron is 
a capital ‘‘ stop” for gold, but peroxide 
of manganese is an ever so much betterone. 

If you want rich gold concentrated in 
valuable leaders, you must have some 
opposite medium to, as it were, control 
the participation. When the crust of the 
earth is being traversed with 
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others (towards the last) not more than 
nine or ten, from the morning’s start until 
the evening’s camping. 

Nothing seemed to happen to break the 
dreadful monotony of the waterless 
wandering. And yet there were adven- 
tures by the way which, looked back upon 
from one’s cosy study at home, appear to 
be not altogether lacking in the elements 
of interest, capable, in fact, of giving 





solutions of gold a check is 
necessary to arrest and, so to 
speak, keep it within bounds. 
Gold abhors oxygen, but man- 
ganese has a great affinity for 
it. When we have (as is the 
case with so much of the 
ground my expedition passed 
over) the two opposite present, 
the most favourable conditions 
exist for ‘‘ packing ” or making 
‘*bunches” of the sovereign 
metal. 

Moving next in a more 
easterly direction, we came to 
a creek beyond Ensu springs, 
where a far better feed for 
our cattle than we had found 
hitherto, existed. Here I 
formed a depot (Wild Dog 
Creek). It was close to this 
creek that we crossed Mr. J. 
Calvert’s return track from 
his exploring expedition to the 
ranges out of which _ the 
Murchison and Ashburton rise 
in 1847. The initials on a blue 
gum were nearly obliterated or 
grown over with age, but the 
marks on a stone close by 
were still discernible. Leaving 
there, in charge of a few men, 
the bulk of my heavy equipment and some 
of the more knocked-up of the horses, | 
resumed the march. A mount rising 
boldly from the range bordering the river 
soon arrested the attention of the party, 
and upon exploring it, I found it so rich 
in gold that every panful of earth washed 
out in its vicinity gave most excellent 
results. 

To ask the reader to follow our course 
taken day after day through the sandy 
wilderness, the maddening sameness of 
which was one of its worst features, would 
be to weary him exceedingly. I will 
content myself, therefore, by relating that 
we dragged ourselves slowly over the 
endless waste, sometimes making 
progress at the rate of sixteen miles, at 














NATIVES FISHING AT CUNICASINA POOL. 


some zest to otherwise tame proceed- 
ings. 

Now and then I shot an emu—banged 
away at a flock of twenty indeed on one 
occasion—which would give an interest to 
life that lasted several days. 

In one place (that was before we got 
beyond the limits attained by other 
travellers) we had a scare from a party of 
blacks, who stealthily crawled nearly up 
to my tent in the dead of the night, but 
whether they meant mischief or not we 
never knew; my opinion is they were 
merely impelled by curiosity. 

It was also before we had reached the 
confines of the unknown, and all had 
become desert around us, that we came 
upon some most interesting aboriginal 
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remains. Near the beautiful pool of 
Coorcangoona, we found at the bottom of 
a valley a large and nearly horizontal slab 
of rock. In the centre of this the natives 
had formed a large circle of stones, and a 
quantity of ashes and cinders in the vicin- 
ity was evidently used as an oven, or 
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expedition the outlook as far as the eye 
could reach was sand and salt plains 
sparsely covered with the spinifex. 

There was abundant evidence that the 
water does occasionally descend on these 
arid tracts, but beyond a few tiny 
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SPINIFEX PARAKEET DISCOVERED BY 
Drawn by George E. Lodge. 


perhaps an altar. Passing this curious 
spot, we rode for about a mile further up a 
very steep incline, and finding the rise of 
thecountry too precipitous for horse travel- 
ling, we secured our horses under a group 
of trees, and two of us proceeded to 
ascend the rise in front of us on foot. 
After climbing for some time we were 
rewarded by a splendid view of the 
country. 

On returning to camp we sat down to 
a feast of fish that our natives had in the 
meantime caught in the pool, which they 
did with the aid of their spears. 

At the furthest point reached by our 
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parroquets, alighting at our furthest well, 
<—e which had evidently 
flown towards us from 
a great distance (they 
were so exhausted as 
to be unable to get 
out of our way, one 
of the poor creatures 
actually allowing me 
to gently bowl it over 
with my whip), signs 
of life, other than 
insect life, there was 
absolutely none. The 
specimen I secured 
was a singularly beau- 
tifulone. The length 
from the tip of the bill 
to the extremity of 
the tail, was six anda 
quarter inches. The 
head was of a bril- 
liant cobalt blue, 
which blended into 
softer tints down the 
back; the wing 
covered by bright 
blue quill feathers, 
the breast, emerald 
green upon a ground- 
work of  orange- 
yellow, the. belly 
feathers also yellow 
and tail feathers flam- 
ing yellow edged with 
emerald green. No- 
ticing that after 
slaking their thirst, 
' these tiny birds began 
to feed upon the 
spinifex seed, and as they are new to 
science, I proposed to name them after 
that plant. 

The country I passed over is of extra- 
ordinary richness in native gold. One of 
the first steps to securing the mineral 
wealth of the place would be the estab- 
lishment of artificial water-holes by 
sinking tanks at proper intervals; 
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wherever I tested I got a good supply, 
the ‘‘under-current” being persistent, 
and perhaps in the future, which future | 
hope is not very far distant, even this 
dreary expanse of arid country with its 
almost endless succession of sand ridges, 
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clothed with but little vegetation more 
inviting than desert gum and spinifex, 
will be turned to a profitable account. 

In the course of our travels we met 
with very few natives, and those we did 
see were an unwarlike race, difficult to 
approach. On the border of the desert 
the blacks are a miserable emaciated 
race. I have seen women among them 
so thin that their legs are not thicker 
than two of my fingers—mere bone. 
There were also very few children. 

When we got into better country we 
found better specimens, some of the blacks 
being of really fine physique. 

Their weapons consist of spears, which 
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WEST AUSTRALIAN NATIVE GIRL. 


From a photograph. 


they throw with the aid of the Womerah, 
and a stick pointed at both ends which 
they throw with marvellous precision. 

I only saw the boomerang in the pos- 
session of the natives along the coast, 
the art of throwing which they are well 
up with. 

A native there invited me to stand some 
distance off, and taking hold of his 
boomerang he threw it closer to me than 
I relished, and after striking the ground it 
took turn and fell back at the feet of the 
native who threw it. 

Continuing our journey we had to cross 
several rivers, which as I said before were 
as dry as roads, though the depth of their 
beds and the excavations they have made 
for themselves in the banks bear witness 


~ 


to the force with which the waters sweep 
along them in a rainy season. 
Our return journey along the five hun- 
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WEST AUSTKALIAN, 


From a photograph. 


dred miles we had got from Roebourne was 
comparatively uneventful. Some parts of 
the country are one mass of angular 
stones, over which the traveller has to 








WEST AUSTRALIAN, 


From a photograph. 


pass without finding a spot of 
ground for miles. 

Amongst the various sizes, locations 
and styles of architecture which I have 
observed in the nests of the white ant in 
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different parts of tropical Australia, none 
excite my interest so much as some I 
observed near this spot. Almost the 
whole country is dotted with ant-hills. 
These structures are of a conical shape ; 
some of them are seven feet in height, 
and three incircumference. They are full 
of irregular cells, and passages running 
inalldirections. I have counted hundreds 
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The daily routine of our party was to 
rise immediately before daylight, break- 
fast by fire-light, and resume the journey 
as soon as the road could be seen by the 
horses. 

The object of this regulation was that 
the maximum of travelling should be done 
in the cool of the morning, and after from 
seven to twelve miles had been completed 











we would again camp, till it 
was sufficiently cool to resume 
the march when we would 
generally manage to put away 
with another five miles, after 
which the animals’ were 
turned out for the night. 
This system I found a great 
relief to the horses during the 
whole journey. I intended 
exploring the south-east of 
my track, but my horses were 
too knocked up. It is easy 
to understand that they, 
having done a very hard jour- 
ney, near to perishing, would 
take a long time to recover 
the usual form and be fit 
for another hard journey. 
Turkeys, kangaroos, and 
emus were seen along the 
route both going and return- 
ing. The emu seems to be 
very inquisitive, and it is easy 
to make it come near the 
traveller. We frequently 
attracted their attention by 
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of these mounds together. The ants 
cause the traveller some annoyance, but 
the flies are a real palpable nuisance. 
These insects swarm in myriads, and are 
especially fond of settling about the face. 
In fact, they intrude into the eyes, nose, 
mouth, and ears, so much so that it is 
difficult to read or write in the day-time, 
and though they neither bite nor sting 
they are a great nuisance. The only remedy 
by which to obtain immunity from their 
incessant attacks is to wear an enveloping 
veil around the head and face. 


holding up a coloured ob- 
ject. 

Dingoes did not appear to be very 
plentiful. I encountered only one by day- 
light, and heard one howling at night in 
the whole course of our trip; tracks of 
them were occasionally seen in the sand. 

Wherever numbers, dimensions, dis- 
tances, &c., have been mentioned in this 
paper, I have always used the average or 
minimum of several independent estimates. 
Shakespeare’s maxim, ‘‘All’s well that 
end’s well,” is specially applicable to the 
journey we at last completed—a pilgrim- 
age of a little over a thousand miles, 

















ORIENTAL TYPES OF BEAUTY. 
By ERNEST M. BOWDEN. 


T is not my purpose to 
moralise on the subject 
of beautiful women. 
Whether the study of 
feminine beauty is an 
edifying pursuit or the 
reverse, is perhaps 
open to debate. Says 
Tom Moore in one of his light and grace- 
ful songs :— 





“ My only books 
Were woman’s looks, 
And folly’s all they’ve taught me.” 


Let us hope that Moore’s experience 
was exceptional. For, whether edifying 
or not, the study of fair faces has 


probably occupied a good deal of the 
attention of most of us ‘‘men things.” 
For myself | am not ashamed to own 
that I like the study, and could heartily 
wish that one’s living might be earned by 
the assiduous prosecution of it. By types 
of beauty will no doubt be understood 
types of feminine beauty ; for although 
there are said to be tribes in existence, 
among whom the gentleman and not the 
lady is considered the ideal of loveliness, 
such is not the case among civilised 
human beings. As to what constitutes 
beauty in a woman’s face, there is a vast 
difference between the notions of the 
average European and of some Oriental 
and other races. It would be hopeless, 
for instance, to try and persuade an 
English lady, that to call her ‘‘ pig-eyed” 
was the same compliment that it might 
be considered in China. 

Unfortunately for those who travel in 
Eastern lands, the fair ones of the East, 


(or should we not rather say, the fair dark 
ones ?) are too often shut up in seclusion 
behind the impenetrable purdah. Yet 
even in countries where the purdah 
system is most in vogue, beautiful faces 
may often be seen in the streets, the 














RODIYA GIRL (FROM NEIGHBOURHOOD OF KANDY). 
From a phot~graph by Skeen and Co., Kandy and Colombo 


bazaars, and the temples. The Circassians, 

who emigrated to Turkey rather thar 

remain subject to Russia, are proverbially 

handsome ; and the Georgians are equally 
AA 








33° 
celebrated for their beauty. if the 
Georgian ladies would leave their faces 
alone instead of covering the skin with 
such abominations as enamel, they would 
be exceedingly beautiful. But fashion 
decrees otherwise. They spend, says one 
who writes of them, a ‘* whole day in each 
week at the bath; great part of which, 
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NATIVE INDIAN LADY. 
From a photograph by Shivshanker, Bombay. 


however, is spared from the water to be 
spent in making up their faces, blackening 
their hair, eye-brows, and eye-lashes, so 
as to render only occasional repairs 
necessary during the ensuing week.” 
From Georgia to Ceylon is a long 


stretch ; and very different is the type of 


beauty found in the shade of the palms 
and plantains and jak-trees of the latter. 
Those wretched outcasts of Ceylon, the 
Rodiyas, are particularly noted for the 
good looks of the women. Who will 
not admire the foregoing portrait of a 
Rodiya girl, with her dark, expressive 
eyes, her well-chiselled lips, her slightly 
wavy hair, and her head thrown a little to 
one side, yet with no artificial pose about 
it? She is photographed just in her 
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natural state, with little or no jewellery to 
enhance her charms, and with no more 
clothing than the usual scanty costume ot 
her caste. There is in her face a touch of 
sadness as well as sweetness, which is 
not unnatural in a member of this down- 
trodden people, so long banished from 
all decent society. Few faces that 
I have met with in the East have 
more charmed me than the face of this 
sad and simple Rodiya girl. Who 
the Rodiyas originally were is a moot 
point. But the Kandians-~say that in 
former times, when a queen or lady of 
high degree fell into disgrace, she was 
driven forth to join the outcasts ; and this 
may partly account for the element of 
beauty which is found in the women’s 
faces. 

In the highest grades of the native 
society of Ceylon, as well as among the 
lowest of the low, good looks are by no 
means wanting. A very handsome Chetty 
woman, whose photograph is on view ata 
Colombo studio, might be instanced as 
an example of high-life beauty in Ceylon. 
But I have in my mind a still more 
beautiful face, that of a young Sinhalese 
lady of high birth, who, in her European 
evening dress, would shine conspicuous 
among any gathering of English or 
American belles. Unfortunately, her por- 
trait is not available for reproduction in 
these pages. 

The exquisite bronzy skins, without 
spot or blemish, of many of the Sinhalese 
and Tamil women, are decidedly at- 
tractive, unless one is bound by old 
associations to admire nothing but 
European complexions. When you see 
these women dressed in their best, their 
dark brown skin is set off in curious 
contrast by the spotless white of their 
low-necked, lace-trimmed jackets. Sin- 
halese wives are said to be very submissive 
to their hustands. The practice of two 
brothers marrying the same wife for the 
sake of economy has not yet quite died out 
among the Sinhalese. The dress of the 
women consists of a white muslin jacket, 
which loosely covers the figure, and a 
waist-cloth, known as acomboy, covering 
the body from the waist downwards. Both 
Sinhalese and Tamil women are very 
generally, even when quite poor, decked 
with costly bangles and rings. The 
Tamil women are more beautiful as a 
rule than the ordinary Sinhalese; and 
among them most charming faces may 
be met with, little different in mould 


from European types, though in point of 
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complexion sometimes approaching to 
black. Taken as a whole, the Tamil 
women are, no doubt, among the most 
beautiful that are seen in public in the East. 

The children of Ceylon are often ex- 
ceedingly pretty, with their shining, wavy 
hair, and sparkling eyes. Many a one 
might be aptly described as a cherub in 
bronze. 

Closely as the wealthier Hindu ladies 
are secluded from public gaze at the 
present day, owing, it is said, to the 
influence of the sensual Mohammedans, 
time was when a very different state of 
things prevailed. The women of ancient 
India enjoyed a far greater degree of 
freedom than their modern representa- 
tives, and took altogether a different 
position in society. In olden times there 
was a custom known as swayamwara, 
which means literally ‘‘own choice.” 
The swayamwara was a festival at which 
the young gallants competed with one 
another in martial and athletic exercises, 
and some lady, whose hand was sought 
in marriage, selected from among them a 
husband. As the lady generally chose the 
suitor who most distinguished himself on 
the occasion, the swayamwara came to 
mean a sort of tournament, at which some 
fair maiden was the victor’s prize. Such 
a tournament, held by King Drupada on 
behalf of his daughter, is mentioned in 
the Mahabharata; while another, at 
which Prince Siddartha proved the 
winner, is charmingly described by Sir 
Edwin Arnold in Zhe Light of Asia. 
Would that we had photographs of some 
of the dark beauties, whose praises are 
sung in the old Hindu books ! 

Many of the women of India, and 
especially those of Kashmir, are very 
beautiful. The worst of it is, that not 
only are the most beautiful ones seldom 
seen, but even their portraits are difficult 
to obtain. Either they or their husbands 
appear to look with rooted distrust on 
the photographer ; and even when their 
photographs are taken, they rarely give 
permission for copies to be sold. An 
example, however, is given above of an 
Indian lady with a _ very pleasing, 
thoughtful, and pious face, though not 
improved by the nose-ring. Women of 
the higher castes are more often beautiful 
than those of the lower. In a typical 
Hindu beauty, the skin is just dark 
enough to give a rich, soft appearance to 
the complexion, the features are regular, 
the eyes mild and black, and shaded by 
long, silken lashes, the hands and feet 
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are small and elegantly formed, the 
demeanour is modest, the manners gentle, 
the voice low and sweet. Such a com- 
bination of good points may not often be 
met with; but when it is, who shall say 
what havoc is wrought among the hearts of 
male beholders ? There are good-looking 
women occasionally among the middle-class 
Hindus, as well as among the upper ten ; 
and even among the low castes the faces 











BURMESE GIRL. 
From a photograph by Watts and Skeen, Rangoon. 


are sometimes pleasing. Many a Hindu 
woman, who has perhaps little pretension 
to beauty of face, has nevertheless the 
step and the carriage of a princess; and 
if one is not too fastidious about perfec- 
tion of eyes and mouths and noses, her 
figure as she walks down the street with 
her load on her head is truly a beautiful 
object. Jewellery is often worn to excess 
in India, as among some other Orientals, 
and the horrid nose-ring is sometimes so 
large that it has to be fastened back to 
the ear by a delicate chain, to keep it 
from interfering with the mouth. 

Many of the Nautch girls, or dancing 
girls, of Bombay, with their open, smiling 
countenances, large eyes, and intelligent 
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looks, are considered handsome. They 
are generally of a comparatively fair 
complexion, and have often a surprising 
grace and ease of deportment, with a 
modest and lady-like manner that would 
hardly be expected. These dancing girls, 
brought up in schools and taught to read 
and write, are, in fact, among the most 
educated and cultured native women in 





KAREN LADY IN BURMESE COSTUME. 
From a photograph by Watts and Skeen, Rangoon 


India, and will not only dance and sing 
but also compose songs. They are 
sometimes Mohammedans and sometimes 
Hindus. The ceremonial costumes of 
the dancing girls are richly ornamented 
with gold, silver, velvet, lace, and pearls, 
sometimes having patterns of flowers and 
birds worked in pearls or gold. The 
head is decked each day with sweet- 
smelling flowers. But what is, to my 
thinking, by no means an enhancement 
of their beauty, is the old-fashioned, 
frumpish way in which they do their hair, 
with a straight parting down the centre, 
and the locks on either side combed back 
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and pressed down close on to the head. 
This inartistic coiffure gives them some- 
times almost a prudish look; and yet it 
is whispered that prudery is not in reality 
at all one of their failings. 

A very sweet face is that of the Burmese 
girl whose portrait is inserted on the last 
page. Decked with a wreath of flowers,and 
her hair neatly tied up at the back of her 
head, she is a choice speci- 
men of Burmese beauty, 
a model of maidenly 
grace, modesty, and 
amiability. Her dress is 
the ordinary Burmese 
costume, similar to that 
of Ceylon ; but the jacket 
she wears is properly that 
of the men, though nowa- 
days worn by most of 
the women. The Burmese 
are a pleasant and kindly 
race, as might perhaps be 
gathered from the face 
here reproduced. Some 
of the women are hardly 
less fascinating than the 
Japanese ladies, whom, 
in outward appearance, 
as well as in disposition, 
they slightly resemble. 
Although living in such 
close proximity, the Bur- 
mese have remarkably 
little in common with the 
Hindus. They have no 
caste prejudices ; and the 
women, so far from being 
hidden away, like the 
fashionable Hindu ladies, 
are allowed a degree of 
liberty which is haraiy 
attained by their sex in 
any other Eastern land. 
In fact the women are 
sometimes more en evidence 
than the men, who have no objection to 
letting their wives act for them in any 
business capacity. 

There is much diversity of race in 
Burma, but the Mongoloid element pre- 
dominates. 

The belief is now pretty general, that 
the Burmese, and for that matter the 
other races of further India, originally 
came from Central Asia, and occupy from 
an ethnological standpoint, as from a 
geographical, an intermediate position 
between the Hindus and the Chinese. 
They are inclined to be short in stature, 
with high and prominent cheek-bones ; 
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and while to some extent they exhibit the 
short, broad nose of the Chinese and the 











WIFE OF A SIAMESE NOBLEMAN, 
From a photograph by Lambert and Co., Singapore. 


Japanese, they also possess the olive- 
brown skin, with the pearly teeth and jet 
black hair, of the Malays and Hindus. 
When it is said, however, that they share 
the oblique eyes of the Mongoloid races, 
I must confess that, whether among the 
Burmese, the Chinese, or the Japanese, I 
have noticed singularly little of that con- 
ventional obliqueness of eyes with which 
these races are credited. In the above 
portrait of a Burmese girl, there is little, 
if any, trace of obliqueness about the eyes ; 
nor is there much more in the portraits of 
Japanese women inserted further on. 
No doubt in many of the Japanese con- 
ventional pictures the eyes are made 
to slant in a very marked degree; but 
such is not usually the case in real 
life. 

Twenty years ago there was at the 
court of the King of Upper Burma a 
queen of rare beauty, who is thus de- 
scribed by an American traveller: ‘‘ Such 
a beautiful creature I have rarely looked 
upon before, and perchance never shall 


see again. She was one of the veritable 
‘houris of paradise,’ an - Oriental 
pearl of indescribable loveliness and 
symmetry.” 


Personally, I was much pleased with 
the little that I saw of the faces and 
manners of Burmese women. But it 
seems that the photographers of Rangoon 
have a difficulty in obtaining . beautiful 
women of the Burmese race to photo- 
graph, and sometimes find more suitable 
subjects among the Karens. The skin of 
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these latter is somewhat fair, and the 
features of those who are of pure extract 
are considered Caucasian in _ type. 
Together with, goodness knows how 
many other races, the Karens share the 
distinction of having been supposed by 
some to be descendants of one of the lost 
tribes of Israel. As a rule their hair and 
their eyes are black ; but in the northern 
parts of Burma brownish hair and hazel 
eyes are sometimes found. A _ very 
picturesque costume is worn by the 
women of the Red Karens. A large red 
or black turban is wound round the top 
of the head, a cloth, like the Roman 
toga, is tied by two corners on the right 
shoulder, while the left arm is usually bare. 
Another piece of cloth, forming a kind of 
shawl, is either carried in the hand or tied 
round the waist. The cloth that serves 








SIAMESE PRINCESS. 
From a photograph by Lambert and Co., Singapore 


as a petticoat is wrapped two or three 
times round the person, and held in place 
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by a belt. Large silver bangles adorn the 
ankles. 
A good specimen of the Karen women, 





ONE OF “JAPAN’S FAIR DAUGHTERS,” 





with handsome, aristocratic face, and not 
overloaded with jewellery, is well worth 
studying. 

The Siamese nobleman’s wife, whose 
portrait is given, is no less remark- 
able for her get-up than for her pleasing 
and pretty face. What with her knicker- 
bockers and stockings, and her hair cut 
short and standing on end, her toilet is in 
curious contrast with the fashions to which 
we in England are accustomed. And yet, 
as it seems to me, there is no shock to 
the zsthetic sense from this reversal of 
English ideas regarding elegance in femi- 
nine fashions. At least, no shock to the 
zsthetic sense, if one’s mind is made up 
to appreciate whatever is naturally 
pleasing to the eye, irrespective of con- 
ventionalities. Not that the coiffure 
itself can be thought the most elegant that 
might be devised ; only there seems to be 
a certain unity and harmony about the 
get-up as a whole. 

At the Siamese watering-place, Koh-si- 
chang, some rather odd costumes may be 
seen, remarkable rather for their scanti- 
ness than for their superabundance of 
drapery. To take one as an example, a 
purple cloth is tied gracefully round the 
waist, and hangs to about the knees. 
Above this, a cloth of very pretty yellow 
and brown design is tied round the body 
from the waist up to just under the arms, 
but leaving a good deal of shoulder bare. 
Except for jewellery, there is no visible 
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clothing beyond these two bright-coloured 
cloths. The hair is done in the same 
style as that of the nobleman’s wife. 

The Siamese have been described as a 
small, well-proportioned race. A very 
pretty account has been written of a 
Siamese wedding, at which the bride was 
a beautiful, blushing young thing, ‘like 
a gay butterfly,” a young lady in fact 
who would make an 
interesting study as a 
type of Siamese 
beauty. Very seldom, 
however, does one 
come across beauti- 
ful faces in the 
streets of Bangkok 
or Koh-si-chang. Yet 
though the Siamese 
women and girls are 


not on the _ whole 
good - looking, and 


are certainly not im- 
proved in appear- 
ance by the custom 
of blackening the 
teeth, they are 
capable of produc- 
ing a _ very pretty 
effect on the stage, 
in their brilliant and 
not untasteful theatri- 
cal finery. Arrayed 
in their bright stage 
costumes, with their 
black hair fastened 
back by pretty 
bands and clasps, the 
Siamese actresses, 
as they personate 
angels and indulge 
in a_ little refined 
manceuvring of arms 
and feet, are surely 
no discredit to their 
profession. 

The women of 
Cochin-China appear to be better-looking 
than the Siamese. In Cambodia also there 
seems to be some degree of beauty among 
the ‘‘ saffron-powdered damsels” of the 
King’s harem. I have seen, too, a not un- 
pleasing photograph of the wife of a Malay. 

The thick lips, high cheek-bones, de- 
pressed noses, and rather small eyes, of 
the Chinese women, are hardly at first 
sight calculated to excite the admiration 
of Europeans; although it is said that 
after a while one becomes reconciled to 
these peculiarities. Indeed, many of the 
young girls are considered quite good- 
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looking, and some of them really pretty, 
though such beauty as they have is apt 
to fade early, like that of many other 
Orientals. The women of Soochow are 
regarded by the Chinese as of special 
beauty. It is a painful and repulsive 


sight to witness the half-crippled fashion- 
able ladies of China limping along on 
feet which, so far from being beautiful, 





JAPANESE TEA-PICKERS. 


immediately suggest the idea of deformity. 
The coiffure of some of the women is truly 
a fearful and wonderful construction, 
built up on a wire frame-work with the 
aid of a shining gum profusely laid on. 
In some districts the hair is spread out 
like a broad fan, hanging down and 
covering the back. In others it is built 
into the form of expansions on either side 
of the head, like wings. That the won- 
derful structure may not be disar. nged 
in sleep, a peculiar pillow is used, on 
which the neck instead of the head is 
reclined. But the wealthier ladies have a 
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sort of box into which they put their heads 
at night, so contrived that the coiffure fits 
in snugly, and the pressure comes only on 
those parts which are able to bear it. 
Chinese women make free use of paint to 
hide the reddish hue of their faces. Their 


dress, which is always the same in fashion, 
has been praised on the ground that it 
hides the contour of the body more than 
does European feminine attire ; but some 
will perhaps think that this is a fault and 
not a strong point. 

No account of the fair ones of Japan 





JAPANESE WINTER COSTUME, 


could omit to mention the Geisha girls, 
who dance and play and sing at so much 
an hour, to amuse whoever cares to retain 
them. Some of them are by no means 
bad looking, even according to European 
ideas of beauty ; but half their charm, as 
with other Japanese women, lies in their 
manner. Those that I have seen dance have 
been very graceful in their movements. 
The complaint has often been made 
that the Japanese are in too great a hurry 
to adopt Western customs ; although, in 
the last year or two, there has been some 
reaction against the craze for things 
European. The women, it has _ been 
remarked, are in less haste to adopt 
European dress than the men; and for 
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this we may well be thankful, considering 
on the one hand how charming many of 
them Jook in their native costume, and 
on the other how ill the clothes of 
Europeans generally become them. As to 
the general attractiveness, the indescrib- 
able charm, of the Japanese ladies, I have 
merely to add my testimony to that of 
the many others who have written of 
them. ‘‘ The fairest sights in Japan are 
Japan’s fair daughters.” In point of 
complexion there is little difference be- 
tween them and the average European. 
The skin is generally of a pinkish-whitish 
hue ; although in the hotter parts of the 
country, or under the influence of con- 
tinual exposure to the sun, the cheeks 
may be suffused with a tinge of brown. 
A fair complexion is considered among 
Japanese ladies a mark of distinction. 
There are even those among them who 
will produce the appearance of fairness by 
means of cosmetics, sometimes visible to 
the naked eye. 

The Japanese women as a rule are 
small in stature. Their average height 
has been given as four feet three inches ; 
and though they hardly appear quite so 
tiny as that, it is not unlikely that they 
are really smaller than they seem, 
because in so many instances they are 
raised two or three inches from the 
ground by their remarkable clogs and 
pattens. 

The ordinary dress of the fair ones of 
Japan is too familiar to need description. 
But a very different fashion in clothing 
may be seen in country districts, as is 
shown by the illustration of Japanese 
farmer girls picking tea. The group here 
represented make a pretty and interesting 
picture. The girl on the right, with her 
elbow resting on the basket, seems to 
have just the suspicion of a smile play- 
ing about her lips. No doubt she is 
thinking of the latest ‘‘ sweet nothing ” 
which her lover has said to her. In the 
ordinary Japanese costume, with which 
the actresses at the Savoy Theatre have 
familiarised us, the outer garment is 
commonly known as a kimono. Under- 
nea2’h this, a somewhat similar article of 
apparel, mz de of red crape, is worn by 
young people of the fair sex. The custom 
of laying aside this under garment after 
marriage has given rise to a somewhat 
bitter proverb, expressive of the contrast 
between the ardent lover and the cold, 
unappreciative husband: ‘‘ Love leaves 
with the red petticoat.” 

An important part of the equipment of 
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a Japanese belle is her obi or girdle, 
which is assed several times round the 
waist, and is wide enough to take the 
place of a corset as well as asash. How- 
ever, | am not aware that the ladies are 
in the habit of tying the obi tightly enough 
to reduce the size of the waist from its 
natural proportions. In the winter the 
Japanese women clothe themselves in 
wadded garments, which are piled on, 
one over another, till the required degree 
of warmth is obtained. 

Besides being fetite and graceful, ‘the 
women of Japan are cheerful, quick-witted, 
simple, and gentle. If the hair is the glory 
of a woman, it is particularly so in the case 
of the Japanese ladies, whose dark, ample 
locks are arranged in a style which even 
though heavy is tasteful, and are set off 
so prettily with dainty pins and flowers. 
The visitor to Japan may rejoice that the 
ancient practice among married women 
of shaving the eye-brows and blackening 
the teeth is going out of fashion. This 
is perhaps one of the good results of 
European influence. The outrageous 
custom was supposed to insure the fidelity 
of the wife to her husband by making her 
unattractive to other men. I have read 
of a Japanese custom, though I never 
saw it in practice, far more in keeping 
with the daintiness and good sense of the 
race, namely that of gilding the teeth 
instead of blackening them. And yet 
even a set of golden teeth would hardly 
be more beautiful than a set of pearly- 
white ones. 

The women of Japan enjoy a high 
degree of social freedom, and form a 
pleasing feature in almost every Japanese 
scene. But whether in Japan, or China, 
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or Burma, or India, or Ceylon, it would 
be quite a mistake for the 
to imagine that at every 


traveller 
step he will 


poe 











JAPANESE LADY. 


encounter dusky beauties of entrancing 
loveliness. The really beautiful faces 
need to be diligently sought out among 
the multitude of commonplace ones. 























DIFFICULTIES AND DELIGHTS OF INTERVIEWING, 


By HULDA FRIEDERICHS. 


PATERFAMILIAS 
had died. The mother, 
whom her husband had 
never initiated into the 
mystery of cheque 
books, asked her son— 
to whom I am indebted 
for this story—to write 
out a cheque for her. While he was 
doing this the tearful mother stood 
silently by his side. Presently she said 
with a look of unbounded admiration, 
‘*It is quite wonderful how you do it.” 

I have sometimes been reminded of 
this incident when people—‘‘ outsiders,” 
of course, for to a fellow journalist these 
things are no mystery—have said to me 
after a little cross-examination about 
some interview I may have been doing, 
‘It is perfectly amazing how you manage 
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it.” As amatter of fact, it is not amazing 
at all. Indeed, interviewing, besides 


being one of the most interesting parts 
of journalists’ work, is the most natural 
thing in the world. _For after all, what 
are the eternal ‘‘ what?” and ‘‘ why?” 
and ‘‘ wherefore?” of childhood but the 
first efforts by little ’prentice-hands in 
the art of interviewing? Or what is 
human life from first to last but a long 
series of interviews ? 

Still, from the journalistic point of view, 
interviewing is partly an acquired art, or 
rather a matter of habit, and familiarity 
with it breeds—no, certainly not con- 
tempt, but facility. It is nearly ten 
years since I first began to practice this 
art, clumsily enough, I dare say, and 
certainly with fear and trembling. If I 
remember rightly, it was somewhere in 
the Midland counties, where I had been 
sent to interview the women working on 


board the canal-boats ; viragos they were, 
almost every one of them, with loud 
voices, red, weather-beaten faces, and a 
look of grim determination which was 
anything but inviting. Through the long 
rainy day I had been tramping along the 
canals, accompanied by Mr. George Smith 
of Coalville and of canal-boat children 
fame, or sitting in tke small cabins of 
canal-boats, or breathing the thick air in 
the darkness of some long canal tunnel. 
And all the while interviewing, cross- 
questioning the women, who gave in- 
articulate replies in a dialect which I did 
not understand. 

Now the night had come, a night in 
an old, old farmhouse. To-morrow 
morning, so ran my orders, the first 
batch of ‘‘copy” must be despatched 
to town. But what, in heaven’s name, 
was I to say, I asked myself in utter 
wretchedness when, long after 10 P.M, 
I was at last alone in my room. It 
was true I had gathered a great deal of 
information about the women by picking 
up this detail of their hard lives on one 
barge, another on the next, and a 
third while making friends for a few 
minutes with one of the poor women on 
the towing path ; but all the information 
was a chaotic mass in my head, and abso- 
lutely nothing seemed clear except the 
one feeling of infinite pity for the poor 
creatures whose lives are spent on the 
canals—and for the poor lady journalist 
who was sent to write about them. 
If this was what interviewing meant, then 
interviewing was distinctly distasteful. 
However, I was not going to “ say die” 
so soon, and sat down to write. The 


room was so large, the candles so dim, 
and the dark corners so uncanny that I 











DIFFICULTIES 


began my task with sheer 
nervousness. 

It is generally easier to write a whole 
article than to find a good opening sen- 
tence ; that night neither beginning, nor 
middle, nor end suggested itself to me, 
and the noises in the chimney, and the 
moving shadows around the big four- 
poster in the dim background were not 
conducive to calm, collected thought. 
At last I could bear it no longer, put 
down my pen, cried a little, and went to 
bed. Even this was useless, for in the 
terrible half-slumber which is apt to fall 
upon you if you are worried or over-tired, 
all the canal women | had seen, and many, 
many more, grown to gigantic size, stood 
round me, shrieking and swearing and 
wailing their hard lot. And through it 
all the autumn wind sang its doleful 
dirge ; the stairs creaked as if ghosts or 
burglars were about; and after vainly 
trying to forget it all I resolved to sic up, 
motionless, of course, and without light, 
so that none of all these creatures of 
darkness should know where I was. 

At breakfast next morning, when my 
cheery hosts talked placidly about the best 
way of making porridge, and of the hens 
that kept on laying almost till Christmas, 
it seemed as if the awful night had never 
been a dread reality. Now I knew 
exactly how to ‘‘do” my interview, and 
when it was done I ran across country for 
some miles to take my letter to the nearest 
post-office. On coming back to town I 
found my first interview in type ; the chief 
laughed aloud when I reported the ghosts, 
and everybody said it was really quite an 
interesting article, that on the canal 
women and a few days among them 
away from town must be very pleasant. 

This was the first of many an interview 
obtained under difficulties. Sometimes 
the difficulties were only physical. Such, 
for instance, was the case when, returning 
from a flying visit to Berlin during the 
Bismarck crisis, I received orders to go to 
Haarlem on my way back, see the hya- 
cinths in bloom, and write an article 
suggesting an Easter trip to the country 
of the dunes and the dykes. After we had 
crossed the Dutch frontier I explained to 
the guard, who knew German, that I 
meant to get out at the station whence 
it would be easiest to get to Haarlem. 
It was a boisterous night in March, and I 
was quite prepared for a few unpleasant 
hours. At a little station, the name of 
which I forget, the guard told me to 
alight and wait for the Haarlem train. For 
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over an hour I sat in the small waiting- 
room where all the villagers evidently 
spent their evenings, drinking, smoking, 
and making themselves very disagreeable 
generally. At last I went out, half-suffo- 
cated and wholly impatient, to look for 
my train. The station was deserted, 
and the man who sold the beer over the 
counter could only talk Dutch, which | 
don’t understand. !'t was close upon 
nine o’clock when a porter came in and 
said in English, ‘‘ Your train is ready, and 
waiting for you. Change at So and So.” 
(I forget the name of the place.) For the 
next hour I sat in the train and watched 
at each station for the name of the place 
where I must change. Presently, a ticket- 
collector appeared, and on being asked, 
explained that this train was bound for 
ever so maay places, but not for Utrecht. 
‘* You can only get to Haarlem by way of 
Amsterdam. Run to the other station, 
catch the Utrecht train, and at Utrecht 
the midnight mail train to Amsterdam and 
Haarlem.” I ran and caught the train, 
arriving at Utrecht shortly before mid- 
night. The Amsterdam station is at the 
other end of the town ; I could just catch 
the last train. Alas! there was no cab! 
‘* Go by tram ; the tram is starting,” some- 
body said, and I rushed into the empty 
tram-car. Then followed a ride which | 
shall never forget. The driver was drunk, 
and round the sharp street corners of the 
old Dutch town the tram-car sped in such 
mad haste that everything outside looked 
like a great volume of black air. The 
conductor, also half drunk, sat down op- 
posite to me, talked Dutch, smiled, sang, 
and threw the light from his bull’s eye 
lantern about. I was resigned, and only 
hoped that I should be dead at once when 
the crash came. But we got to the other 
end. And when I reached the platform | 
saw the red light in the rear of the 
Amsterdam train just gliding out of the 
station. 

‘*Where is the station-master?” | 
asked a porter in utter despair. The 
station-master came, and said he would 
send a man with me to the nearest hotel. 
That hotel was at least a mile away, and 
the way to it led through deserted avenues 
by the sides of black canals. The man 
who carried my bag said never a word, 
but scowled and marched on till we came 
to the hotel, a big white corner house. 
Music and laughter came from a room at 
the back; there was a brilliant light in 
the fine hall, and altogether the place 
looked large and hospitable. But when 
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mine host came forth, a tall fat man with 
a red face and quite drunk, I groaned in 
spirit and wished the tram-car had upset. 
‘‘Come along, you poor mylady,” he 
said with objectionable friendliness, ‘‘ the 
hotel is very full, but we must put you up 
somewhere.” 

The bells of Haarlem, with their deep, 
solemn music falling from high above 
upon the ear, have a fascination at all 
times, but their sound has never fallen 
more sweetly on my ear than the next 
morning when, with one of my good 
Dutch friends I strolled through his 
hyacinth garden, with the blue sky 
overhead and the magnificent carpet of 
blossoms, fairy-like in beauty, stretching 
for miles away to where the pale dunes 
shut out the sea. 

Difficulties of this kind are, however, 
only pour rire. They are momentarily 
disagreeable, but very soon you learn to 
laugh at them. Another, and far more 
serious, obstacle to successful interview- 
ing is ignorance. Not the ignorance of 
the person about to be interviewed, for it 
goes without saying that only such 
persons are interviewed who are experts 
or specialists on the subject in hand. No, 
my greatest difficulty has always been 
when suddenly I was called upon to go 
and interview somebody on a subject of 
which I knew nothing. 

‘*It’s an impossibility,” I objected on 
one occasion, when I was informed that 
an appointment had been made for me to 
hear all about a newly invented gun from 
the French inventor, who could not talk 
English. ‘I know nothing about guns, 
and if I did I should not understand the 
technical terms in French.” ‘‘ Read it 
up in the reference books,” the chief said 
quietly, and I knew there was no way out 
of it. 

‘For heaven’s sake, tell me something 
about guns!” I asked my colleagues in 
another room. ‘‘Anything, everything 
you know. What is a breech-loader, and 
how and where does a_ Henry-Martini 
rifle differ from other guns? What is a 
Maxim gun? and how do those dread- 
ful people who invent new guns generally 
try toimprove on the old ones?” And so 
on, in quite a wild way, for truly my 
knowledge of guns went no further than 
an air gun, by means of which I had some- 


times aided and abetted in fruitless 
endeavours to shoot sparrows in the 
garden. Whether powder or shot, or 


both, were used by sportsmen when they 
went a-shooting, I did not quite know, 
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but I had a shrewd idea that as a rule 
they dealt death by means of bullets about 
the size of golf-balls. I have never yet 
appealed in vain to my colleagues in 
times of journalistic trouble, and one of 
them row said cheerfully, ‘‘Go into the 





next room, Mr. knows all about 
guns and that kind of thing. He will 
coach you.” And so he did. The old 


Frenchman was delightful, and the inter- 
view appeared in due time. 

Again, a few months ago, while I was 
trying to puzzle out the reasons for the 
famous split in the camp of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation, the Kanaka question 
came up once again. A leading article 
on it had appeared that day in our parer, 
but I had been busy with other work, and 


had not even seen the paper. Towards 
evening I turned into South Audley 


Street, deadly tired, to have one more 
talk with a leader of the Federation. As 
we were settling down a message came 
from Mr. Gladstone calling the lady in 
question and her husband almost im- 
mediately to Carlton Terrace. ‘‘ But since 
we cannot have our talk to-day, I think I 
can put you in the way of a much more 
interesting interview,” the lady told me. 
And mentioning the name of one of the 
most eminent travellers and savants of 
the day, whom I had met before at the 
Scotch home of the speaker, she continued, 
‘*He has just come up to town, and, as 
you know, he has travelled a great deal 
in Australia. He knows all about the 
Queensland Labour Question, and an 
interview with him will be far better 
than one with me could be.” 

With my _ pleasure at meeting 
again a man in whom, to my mind, 
qualities of goodness, intellect, and cul- 
ture are united in a very rare degree, 
mingled a deepening misgiving that I was 
ignorant on labour questions generally, 
and on that of Queensland in particular. 
Oh! it was too bad, too bad, to have this 
chance of an interesting interview, and 
not to be able to rise to the occasion! If 
only a copy of our paper had been in the 
drawing-room, that I might read the 
leading article! 

At dinner the dreaded interview began, 
and I saw very soon that it was hopeless 
to attempt to grasp the situation. My 
head was nearly bursting with pain and 
weariness, and after a while, when it 
became impossible even to toy with my 
food, I took, in reckless misery, a bold, 
unceremonious course. ‘* Might we not 
ask the man to bring the paper in?” I 
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asked, ‘‘ and if you would allow me to 
glance over the leading article to get a 
general idea of the subject and of the line 
taken by my editor, I could follow you 
better.” 

Headache, ignorance, weariness were 
forgotten when I got home ‘that night, 
with an interview with such an authority 
ready for the editor’s table next morning. 

At three o’clock in the glorious dawn of 
a summer’s day I got up, wrote down 
what I remembered and went to town, a 
very proud journalist indeed. In a few 
hours’ time a proof was in the hands of 
the savant, and a valuable contribution 
on an important question had _ been 
obtained while yet the question was fresh 
on the /afis. 

There are times, however, when ignor- 
ance of a certain kind is bliss, even to the 
interviewer. I found this on one occasion 
when a_ small girl acrobat attracted 
attention at a West End music-hall. 
After interviewing some of the musical 
infant phenomena, why not this child, 
who had been taught to walk on her 
hands and to perform other unnatural 
tours de force? On making an appoint- 
ment by letter with her father, | asked 
that the interview might take place early 
the next day. In the reply, which came 
late in the afternoon, a meeting was fixed 
for rather a late hour the same evening, 
and at the music-hall. At the office 
everybody had gone home, so that I could 
not ask one of my colleagues to undertake 
the task for me, and to lave the inter- 
view undone was a thing not to be 
thought of. 

At 9 p.M., therefore, I was, for the 
first time in my life, inside a music-hall, 
though as yet only in the vestibule. 
After a quarter of an hour of somewhat 
unpleasant waiting, the father of the 
little acrobat came in, a jovial, black-eyed, 
middle-aged Pole. Of course, of course, 
I must come inside, he said in elegant 
French ; why, his f’##e was not going to 
perform till after ten. Would | take a 
cigarette ? And what would I drink ? 

Ye gods, here was a dilemma! 

There was not a lady in the body of the 
hall, only one or two in the boxes, and 
all the men smoked and laughed and sang 
the refrain of whatever was sung on the 
stage. For a moment I thought I would 
give it up and go home. But then, after 
all, what did it matter? And had I not 
often proudly asserted to my colleagues 
that in journalism I asked for nothing 
but ‘‘a fair field and no favour”? If I 
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had to record a failure to-morrow morn- 
ing I should have been chaffed without 
mercy, and should never hear the end of 
it. Besides, it was stupid and cowardly to 
be beaten so soon. Hence! said, with 
much dignity, that I did not smoke, and 
disliked beverages of any kind after 
dinner. Was his little girl in the house, 
and could he not take me to see her 
before she came on the stage? ‘* Avec 
plaisir,” he replied; ‘‘she is at home 
with her mother, but allow me just to 
wait a minute or two.” Two friends of 
his were just due, and he must speak to 
them. It was important, very. He 
smiled and chatted, and seemed to think 
it the most natural thing in the world to 
be sitting there, discoursing on the beauty 
and art of acrobatic performances. What 
he said was really interesting enough to 
make me forget the slight awkwardness 
of the situation. Presently, the two friends 
came. One was a lithe young fellow, a 
cosmopolitan who talked half-a-dozen 
languages in as many minutes. The 
other was a German giant. 

High up in the wilds of Poland I have 
often, in driving along the lonely country 
roads, observed the village swine-herd and 
his charges, and thought how picturesque, 
how like a picture in Hans Andersen’s 
fairy-tales, they looked. This lumbering 
German giant, with the top-hat of four 
generations ago, was the exact prototype 
of the Polish ‘‘keeper of the pigs.” 
Perhaps he was a real swine-herd, come 
over to be exhibited as a giant! There 
was a great, formal introduction, and 
then we walked out, with everybody's 
eyes On Our queer quartet. 

The lodgings of the ‘‘artist” and his 
family were near the music-hall; it had 
been raining and the streets were slippery 
and muddy. The mud seemed to attract 
the giant, for we had not walked twenty 
yards when he suddenly rushed off the 
pavement into the street, evidently 
unaware of the traffic in that frequented 
quarter. Whether he was drawn towards 
the mire as his native element, or whether 
he was actuated by some other hidden 
motive, I cannot tell. But there he stood 
in the centre of the road, with cabs and 
carriages all round him. The acrobat 
swore, the third man of the party bounded 
into the street, caught the evil-doer by 
the collar andled him roughly back. The 
German groaned aloud, a crowd, rough 
and roaring, collected round us. Al- 
together, it was embarrassing, though 
indescribably funny. 
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‘* du troisttme, Sil vous plait,” the 
Pole invited me presently, when we had 
reached his door. The /roisi#me was an 
attic, and in the tiny room were his wife 
and little daughter. I laughed no longer 
on looking at this sorrowfully suggestive 
scene. The wan, sad mother ina thread- 
bare gown, with horny hands and a face 
that looked as if joy and hope and spirit 
had for ever fled from it ; the eager child, 
with a big cat in her arms, and a hungry 
look in her dark eyes ; beside them the 
elegant father, in a costly fur coat, waving 
a perfumed silk handkerchief, and as a 
back-ground the attic, perfectly clean, but 
poor, so very poor. The child talked to 
me at once about her performances, and 
practisings, and showed me the hard 
little palm on which she walked on the 
stage ; after the father had gone, for he 
left us very soon, the mother also became 
a little more animated, but she was too 
sad, too embittered to think or talk of 
anything but the burden which those 
have to bear who have learned by ex- 
perience what so often lies behind the 
glitter of the wandering music-hall artist’s 
life. 

This ‘*‘ artist-interview ” was only one 
out of a large number which might be 
classed under the same heading. Some- 
times my ‘‘ subjects” were artists of a 
similar kind, and I have spent very amus- 
ing and interesting half-hours behind the 
scenes at the Aquarium; perhaps with 
half-a-dozen learned dogs and _ their 
mistress, or with a Russian giant girl, or 
an ingenious trickster. Once, at such an 
interview at the Crystal Palace, an im- 
porter of wild beasts, a kind of German 
Jamrach, invited me into a cage of twenty- 
four wild animals, lions, panthers, bears— 
black and white and brown—and other 
similar horrors. But when, though dumb 
with terror, I prepared to follow him and 
face the vicious-looking black bear near 
the cage door, of which, five minutes ago, 
I had been told that it was the most 
dangerous creature in the menagerie, my 
informant had mercy upon me and said, 
laughingly, ‘‘No, no, that would be 
carrying a joke too far. Surely you did 
not seriously think I meant to take you 
into the cage?” The fact was that I 
certainly had been under this impression, 
for after a good deal of interviewing I 
had come to the conclusion that, on the 
whole, it is wisest not to reject proposals 
made with the view of giving me further 
instruction, and now I always obey 
unflinchingly on these occasions, no matter 
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what my private opinion 
Generally speaking, interviews with 
these wandering artists are charming, 
and, judging by my own experience, there 
are few members of the class who are as 
bad as they are sometimes painted. On the 
contrary, they are often almost touchingly 
simple-minded, and their appreciation of 
what they consider a kindness done to 
them is unusually great. Once, when | 
had written something about a company 
of clever dogs, the lady superior of the 
band came to our office-door with the 
prettiest of her charges, to whom I had 
made love during our interview, and 
offered the little creature as a present. 
Nor was it at all easy to persuade her to 
take it back. On another occasion a 
tattooer proposed, because I was so 
interested in his profession, to ornament 
my ears with tattooed black pearls, and 
my neck with a fine string of (tattooed) 
jewels. I suggested that, if the thing had 
to be done, a skull and cross-bones on 
my forehead would probably be more 
effective in the long run, but finally we 
agreed that perhaps for the present it 
might be as well to let the matter rest. 

There are, however, artists and artists, 
and the interviews the recollection of 
which I treasure most are those it has been 
my good fortune to obtain with eminent 
painters, sculptors, musicians, poets, and 
authors. It would lead too far if I were 
to dwell upon them at present ; they were 
each a grand, impressive object lesson, and 
the best part of them is that sometimes 
the interview is the foundation on which, 
as time goes on, is built a friendship 
which makes life richer and fuller ever 
after. 

‘*Would you mind starting for the 
Continent by the next boat?” ‘Oh no, 
I would not mind at all.” ‘* Very well; 
look out your train, and tell me when 
you start.” This little dialogue, and a 
few general instructions, have, as a rule, 
been the only preliminaries to a contin- 
ental interview. I have it on the authority 
of a number of newspaper cuttings, that 
on these occasions | travel ‘‘ with less 
luggage than the average lady takes fora 
day’s outing up the river.” This is not 
exactly correct, but 1 certainly have 
learned to do without superfluous cargo. 
How delightful they are, to be sure, and 
how strange, these interviews abroad! 


may be. 


The men and women whom you have 
come to see ‘‘for journalistic purposes” 
may at first be somewhat startled or sur- 
But you have only to tell them 


prised. 
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that you hail from London, from England, 
and they understand it all. For, say what 
you will to the contrary, the fact remains 
that to the average continental mind the 
English man or woman, or even the man 
or woman living in this country, whether 
of British or other nationality, still answers 
exactly to the saying of the eminent 
Spanish novelist, ‘‘ Ningun Ingles se va 
nunca a la cama sin haber hecho una 
extravagancia.” (No Englishman ever 
goes to bed without having committed an 
extravagance. ) 

Only once, on my runs to the various 
parts of the Continent, have | found that 
the ‘‘ distinguished foreigners” whom | 
went to see forgot to be astonished at, 
and a little curious about, the lady inter- 
viewer. This was on the occasion when 
the eyes of the world were fixed on Berlin, 
where a savant had just been obliged to 
publish the fact of his having found a 
cure for the dread destroyer, consumption. 
And no wonder the men concerned in the 
‘‘consumption cure” forgot to be con- 
scious of anything save what they had, 
professionally, before their eyes! For 
since the day when, at the Medical Con- 
gress, Dr. Koch had informed his col- 
leagues of the result of his bacteriological 
researches, a truly awful change had come 
over the German capital. It was pitiful. 
If there was one point on which Dr. Koch 
and his colleagues laid special stress it 
was on the fact that only in the initial 
stages of phthisis could they rely on the 
efficiency of the newly discovered remedy. 
But their words had no effect. From far 
and near they came, the poor sufferers, 
on whose faces death had so unmistakably 
set its seal, to crowd hotels and hospitals, 
to besiege the doors of all the temporary 
consulting rooms, and to convert the 
cheerful town into a vast sad house of 
mourning. 

My artist colleague and I were about 
early and late ; he sketching, I interview- 
ing the medical authotities. Before the 
bleak winter days began to dawn the 
consulting-rooms were packed, and on 
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our way to the scientist’s sanctum we had 
again and again to pass through ante- 
rooms in which, above the moans and 
coughing of the waiting crowd, you 
seemed to hear the beating of the wings 
of the Angel of Death. Most of the 
medical men were worn out with the 
intense strain; day and night they were 
at work, examining, operating, advising, 
organising ; and yet there was not one of 
them who did not very readily give me all 
the information I required. 

One Sunday morning we were taken 
over a small new consumption hospital, 
the Empress Frederick was just due ; five 
minutes before her arrival the pale, sad 
physician broke down entirely in his 
private room. ‘‘ Forgive my weakness,” 
he said presently, ‘‘ 1 have only just come 
from the consulting room. It is too ter- 
rible, too terrible an ordeal, to tell one 
human being after the other that they are 
doomed to death. May God help those 
from whom I have had to take their last 
hope!” 

The interviews of those days are the 
saddest I have ever done; their very 
memory makes the day look dark. 

‘*Are not people sometimes rude, or 
otherwise disagreeable, when you ask 
them to grant you an interview?” I am 
sometimes asked. My answer is, No, 
they are never anything but extremely 
kind, and often much more than kind ; they 
help me, in the most tactful, thoughtful 
manner, to get full information; they 
direct my attention to points which may 
not strike me at once as being of import- 
ance; indeed, they help me in every 
possible way, and when they have done 
all this they send the most charming com- 
pliments when they return the proof sheets 
of their interviews. 

And yet, for all that, 1 must confess 
that every time I ring the bell at the door 
of a house where an interview is to take 
place, by appointment, with a stranger, 
my natural inclination is to run away 
before the door is opened. 














COLERIDGE AND THE QUANTOCKS. 
By JOHN LI. WARDEN PAGE. 


HE appear- 
ance in the 
daily papers 
of more than 
one __ refer- 
ence to the 
cottage at 
Nether 
Stowey, once 
occupied by 
Coleridge, 
has reawak- 
ened not 

only an interest in the poet’s early 

life, but has aroused a desire to know 

a little more of the beautiful country 

where the unhonoured cottage lies. 

Some, indeed, would call it the dshon- 

oured cottage, for, fallen on most un- 

poetic days, it is now an inn, and the 
dwelling where such geniuses as Words- 
worth, Southey, Charles Lamb and De 

Quincey hung on the discourse of ‘‘ the 

old man eloquent”—he was not an old 

man then—is now frequented but by 
rustics or farmers passing through the 
village street from Bridgwater market. 

The cottage has been altered, too. Gone 

is the thatched roof: the height has been 

increased by an extra story and the 
breadth by an additional wing. Still 
some of it remains, and is surely worthy 
of a tablet at least whereby the passer-by 
may learn that here lived the author of 
that weird poem Zhe Ancient Mariner, 
that here were composed the best verses 
of the eccentric recluse who made so 

great a stir in the literary world of a 

hundred years ago. 

Few people know how intimate was 
the association of Coleridge and his con- 








Jreres with this corner of Somerset. 
Known as the ‘‘ Lake Poets,” the names 
of Coleridge, Wordsworth and Southey 
carry the mind of the average man 
to the dales and meres of Westmorland, 
and it is with surprise that he 
hears that for a season the two former 
lived almost beneath the shadow of 
Danesborough, while the third was a not 
unfrequent visitor either to Stowey or to 
the cosy country house at Alfoxton, which 
Wordsworth occupied in 1797 and 1708, 
and where nearly a score of his poems 
were either composed or written. Listen 
to what he says in Zhe Prelude. 
“Upon smooth Quantock’s airy ridge we roved 

Unchecked, or loitered ’mid their sylvan 

combes, 

Thou in bewitching words, with happy art 

Didst chaunt the vision of that antient man 

The bright-eyed Mariner, and rueful woes 

Didst utter of the Lady Christabel ; 

And I associate with such labour, steeped 

In soft, forgetfulness the livelong hours. 








And _ how little is known of the beau- 
tiful range of Quantock itself—‘‘ the 
Oberland of Somersetshire ’—with its 
steep heathery hills and green combes 
hung with oak coppice or knee-deep in 
bracken, each musical with its streamlet ! 
Let us imagine ourselves on the summit 
of Danesborough, the great hill behind the 
little slumberous town—or shall we call 
it village ?—which has changed so little 
since Coleridge came to it ninety-six years 
ago. 

The summit of Danesborough rises 
clear from the woods of beech and oak 
that clothe a great part of its slopes and 
is crested by a large earthwork two 
thousand feet or more in circumference, a 
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camp of the Belgic Briton. We take our 
stand on the za/lum and look about us. 
Immediately beneath is a sea of foliage 
half concealing the combes where our poet 
so often wandered ; beyond, a cultivated 
plain rich in pasture and_ cornfield 
stretches to the brown waters of the 
Severn sea. Here andthere from among the 
elms or the clustering cottages of ‘‘ cob” 
and thatch shoots upward a church spire 
—that of the Norman Priory of Stoke 
Courcy, or, as men call it nowadays, 
Stogursey, in the distance just 
tipped by the sun; nearer the red 
spire of Stringston and the grey 
towers of Kilton and Quantoxhead 
with the humble whitewashed 
sanctuary of Kilve between. Out 
in the Channel, darkening mo- 
mentarily beneath the cloud 
shadows two islets rise, the more 
prominent the Steep Holm, the 
lower isle near the Welsh shore 
marked by a white light-house 
the Flat Holm, with, if the day be 
clear, the church-crowned head- 
land of Penarth backed by the 


blue hills of Glamorgan. As we 
gaze upon the scene the very 
opening words of Zhe Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner come to our 
mind :— 


“ Merrily did we drop 
Below the A7r&, below the /z/ 
Below the /ight-house top—” 


and we remember that this the 
most famous of Coleridge’s poems 
was actually composed during a 
walk along these very hills to 
Watchet—the little port concealed 
from us by the dark hills behind 
Alfoxton. Wb t more natural 
then than thar the surroundings 
have coloured his verse ? 
to the beach we shall find 


SAMUEL 
PAINTED 
BRISTOL, 


should 
If we descend - 


“the ribbed sea sand” 


too, to which he compares the sunburnt 
countenance of the *‘ ancient man,” 


“ For thou art long and lank and drown 
As is the ribbed sea sand.” 


And truly no sand is more tawny than 
that which fringes the margin of the 
Bristol Channel, stained as it must ever 
be by the waters of Severn, Wye, Usk 
and Parret. 

Now look eastward. The sky line is 
broken by the long range of Mendip, 
Crook’s Peak quite mountainous in form 
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if not in height. To the right is the 
ravine of Cheddar ; to the left the terraces 
of Weston; nearer the white houses of 
Burnham with flat-topped Brent Knoll at 
the back rising as suddenly from the 
northern end of the Level as Glastonbury 
Tor does from the southern. <A shoulder 
of our hills hides Bridgwater, but we can 
see the Parret—the Pedridan of the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle with its memories of 
than red 


more of 


sail 


one 
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clumsy coaster or the lighter canvas of 
schooner or barque. Near at hand across 
the combes rises the dark brow of Wills- 
neck, highest of the Quantocks, nearly 
thirteen hundred feet above the sea. 
Woods fill the glens running into the 
northern slopes ; Cockercombe with its 
bright stream, Ramscombe, and, this side 
of it, the Combe of Seven Wells, a fa- 
vourite haunt of Coleridge and his friends. 
At our backs the airy ridge sweeps to the 
North West in graceful undulations shut- 
ting out the lovely vista towards the 
Devonshire border, save at one point 
where we get a glimpse of Minehead Hill 
and the grey head of Dunkery, monarch 
of distant Exmoor. 

To such a country as this came the 

BB 
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youth of three and twenty, ‘“‘to devote 
himself to poetry and to the study of 
ethics and psychology, and the founda- 
tions of religion and morals.” How far 
his Stowey life helped him in the more 
abstruse studies I cannot say, but there 
can be no doubt that the delightful 
surroundings, not to speak of the com- 
panionship of his poetic friends and above 
all of that worthy ‘* Mecenas of Stowey,” 
Thomas Poole, had a marked effect on 
his verses. Here with Wordsworth he 


wrote the Lyrical Ballads, and, besides the 








COLERIDGE’S COTTAGE AT STOWEY., 
Ancient Mariner, Aubla Khan, Remorse, 
Fears in Solitude, and a host of minor 


pieces, together with the first part of ° 


Christabel, the ‘‘ beautiful and tantalizing 
fragment” that gained for him from Sir 
Walter Scott the title of ‘*Harp of 
Quantock.” 

Throughout the poems of these his 
early years we find frequent references to 
the scenery. Here is the Pharos on the 
Flat Holm :— 


‘“‘ Dark reddening from the channelled isle 
Twinkles the watch-fire, like a sullen star ;” 


and 


“ The roaring dell : o’er wooded, narrow, deep, 
And only speckled by the mid-day sun ; 
Where its slim trunk the ash from rock to 

rock 
Flings arching like a bridge.” 
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is Holford Glen in the grounds of his 
beloved Alfoxton, a deep dingle dark even 
at mid-day beneath the shade of forest 
trees, of holly and of ash. Down it from 
the moors above rushes a crystal stream 
gleaming with cascades, one of them 
known as Wordsworth’s Fall. By the 
waterside and indeed far up the precipitous 
banks grow thickets of fern ever damp 
with spray and 


‘* Fanned by the waterfall,” 


while the moss covering the boulders is 
of brightest green. Here he met Thel- 
wall, that wonderful elocutionist and 
discontented patriot. Here, too, was 
the scene of that ridiculous picnic which 
Cottle, who was present, has told so well, 
when the salt having been—as usual— 
forgotten, the brandy bottle broken by 
Coleridge, and the cheese stolen by a 
beggar, they had to make the best of 
bread and lettuce. 

How our poet must have missed his 
friend when cruel fate drove him from 
Alfoxton. It fell out in this manner. 
The government, suspicious of their 
revolutionary tendencies, sent a spy down 
to watch their movements. Coleridge’s 
fondness for ethics led him to study the 
works of Benedict de Spinosa, and, 
during their walks, the axioms of this 
great master mind formed a favourite 
subject of discussion. Now the spy had 
a long wzose, and, overhearing some 
reference to ‘‘ Spinosa,” took it into his 
head that they were referring to him 
under a nickname. His report therefore 
was unfavourable. Coleridge was merely 
‘*a crackbrained talking fellow, but that 
Wordsworth is either a smuggler or 
traitor and means mischief.” So the agent 
refused the lease and Wordsworth had to 
go. 
Above, on the right bank of the glen, is 
Holford, where occurred the incident em- 
bodied in Wordsworth’s touching poem, 
The Last of the Flock. The village nestles 
right beneath the hills at the mouth of 
Butterfly Combe, one of the most 
beautiful valleys of Quantock. There is 
a path by the church which cuts off a big 
angle in the high road, and beneath the 
saddleback tower Coleridge must have 
frequently passed on his way between his 
Stowey home and Alfoxton. We wonder 
whether he ever adventured the walk by 
night, for, only six or seven years before he 
came to Stowey, a terrible murder was 
committed just under Danesborough, and 
Walford’s Gibbet still marked the spot 
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where he had done his wife to death. 
Even within recent years uncanny noises 
have been heard in the wood hard by, 
and ‘‘ something black having the appear- 
ance of a hearse drawn by four horses” 
is seen by the affrighted wayfarer. 

Stowey itself consists of one long 
street with another forking from it. At 
the top of the principal thoroughfare is a 
lofty mound once surmounted by a keep, 
of which only some foundations are 
traceable, while the lower portions of the 
building have vanished altogether. This 
castle formed part of the domains of that 
Lord Audley who headed the western 
insurrection against Henry the Seventh, 
and lost his head after the defeat at 
Blackheath. From the castle mound, as 
it is called to-day, you can look over the 
whole town, and from some such point as 
this Coleridge on his descent from Danes- 
borough may have exclaimed — 


‘And now, beloved Stowey, I behold 

Thy church-tower, and methinks the four 
huge elms 

Clustering, which mark the mansion of my 
friend ; 

And close beside them, hidden from my view, 

Is my own lonely cottage, where my babe 

And my babe’s mother dwell in peace !’’ 


The ‘‘mansion,” of course that of 
‘*Tom” Poole, is still in existence, but 
the elms are no more. But with these 
exceptions, with the removal perhaps of 
a little thatch and the substitution of tile 
or slate, Stowey to-day is much the same 
as it was in the days when Coleridge 
walked its quiet streets. No house, we 
are told, has been erected there for fifty 
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years, and, unless the railway comes, it 
seems doubtful whether any house ever 
again will be. The smoke curls upward 
against the background of wooded hill, 
the housewife stands gossiping at her 
door, the children play at mysterious 
games in the kennel just as they did a 
century ago. Nor does Quantock alter, 
though less quiet than of yore, for, of 
late ycars, it has become a hunting 
ground, and the combes that our poet 
loved for their quietude echo in March 
and September with the music of that 
historic pack, the Devon and Somerset 
staghounds, rousing from his lair the wild 
red deer that, save here and on adjacent 
Exmoor, exists no more in merry England. 
Yet, in spite of the windings of Antony’s 
horn, the baying of hounds and the 
clatter of the gay cavalcade sweeping 
down the stony bottom of Adder’s Combe 
or over the heather bell and whortleberry 
of Hareknaps, the beauty of Quantock 
remains, and the scene is, for eleven 
months out of the twelve, as peaceful as 
in the far away time when Coleridge and 
his friends roved— 


“On seaward Quantock’s heathy hills,” 


and when the only interruption came from 
some leafy glen 

“Where quiet sounds from hidden rills — 

Float here and there like things astray.” 

We may still agree with the opinion 
uttered by him in Holford Glen, ‘* This is 
a place to reconcile one to all the jarrings 
and conflicts of the wide world,” and still 
more with Thelwall’s reply ‘‘ Nay—to 
make one forget them altogether.” 
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be the name of Mary 
A Stuart. The sadly 
PY romantic story which 
= had its end with the 
7, executioner’s axe on 
—— that fateful day at 














Fotheringay in the 
February of 1587, has kept the Scottish 
Queen on the borders of a living land 
through three centuries of time, and given 
her a place in the hearts of all those who 
can pity misfortune even if they cannot 
look upon it as altogether undeserved. 
As Mr. Swinburne has put it, there beats 
no heart in English-speaking lands that 
does not keep her memory aglow as a 
warder keeps his beacon fire. Nor is ita 
case of memory only. A widow at nine- 
teen, one of the most beautiful women of 
her time and country, the pliant tool of 
gross and dissolute self-seekers, carrying 
in her person a grace and an affability 
that strangely unfitted her for the rough 
turbulent life into which she was cast— 
who would not spare a sigh for the wrongs 
and the wretchedness of Mary Stuart, not- 
withstanding that the faint suspicion of a 
crimson stain may lie dimly on her historic 
fame? Away back in 1563 Thomas 
Randolph declared her to be ‘** the fynneste 
she that ever was,” and the world has in 
the main agreed with him, inclining to 
believe that such errors as the Queen of 
Scots may have committed were more of 
the heart than of the head, and that the 
catastrophe which closed her career was as 


evidently unmerited as the vicissitudes 


that have helped to lift her name into the 
regions of romance. 

It was an unfortunate dynasty that Mary 
Stuart represented. With the single ex- 
ception of her father, who died of a broken 
heart after the defeat of his army at the 
Solway Moss, not one of the Jameses had 
been privileged to end his life in bed. 
The first James, after spending many of 
his best years in prison, fell a victim to the 
dagger of an assassin in the old priory of 
the Dominicans at Perth; the second 
James was killed by the bursting of a 
cannon at the siege of Roxburgh Castle ; 
the third James was slain at Bannockburn 
during a revolt of his subjects ; and the 
fourth James, after leading his country to 
defeat and disgrace, died, with most of the 
Scottish nobility, on the field of Flodden. 
Nor, if we pursue the Stuart dynasty on 
to the time when it fell for ever in the 
defeat of the brave and heroic darling of 
th Jacobites on Culloden Moor, shall we 
find much mitigation of the adverse cir- 


cumstances that thus surrounded its 
earlier history. The first Charles, like 
Mary herself, ended his life on the 


scaffold, the second Charles passed most 
of his years in flight or in exile; the 
seventh James abandoned the throne 
which no eighth James ever occupied ; 
and Charles Edward passed the last of his 
dreary days in obscurity and dissipation, 
an exile in a foreign country, and all 
but forgotten by those he had hoped to 
govern. 

In the very centre of this galaxy of woe 
stands the unhappy Queen of Scots, who 
was born at Linlithgow Palace on the 
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eighth of December, 1542, while her 
father lay dying at Falkland. To this 
same palace of Linlithgow James V. had 


several years before brought his bride, 
Mary of Lorraine, now the mother of her 
whose name was to be for ever associated 
with it while stone remained above stone. 


MARY 
AFTER THE PICTURE BY SIR ANTONIO MORE 


rUDOR, 


In the first days of her wedded joy she had 
said of the already historic structure that 
it was the ‘‘ most princely ” place her eyes 
had ever beheld, and Sir Walter Scott, 
after the lapse of three centuries, echoed 
her words : 
** Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling 


In Scotland, far beyond compare 
Linlithgow is excelling.” 


As early as the twelfth century it seems 
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to have been a royal residence, but it is 
not until its rebuilding and extension by 
Edward I. in the year 1300 that it begins 
to stand out prominently on the historian’s 
canvas. The second Edward spent a 
whole winter of tranquillity in it, but when 
he fled thither after the defeat of Bannock- 
burn, thinking to 
find in his old 
palace a safe re- 
treat from the 
pursuing victors, 
he had the morti- 
fication to dis- 
cover that Robert 
the Bruce had 
already so far 
demolished it as 
to render it de- 
fenceless, and he 
was obliged to 
quit as _ precipi- 
tately as he had 


come. Again the 
work of  recon- 
struction began, 


and the completed 
palace became the 
residence of David 


Il. In 1414 it 
was accidentally 
burnt, but it rose 
once more, and 


this time with far 
greater splendour 
than ever under 
the guiding hand 
of the Stuarts. 
The fourth and 
fifth Jameses 
founded its most 
magnificent por- 
tions, including 
the Chapel and 
the Parliament 
Hall; and the 
latter James is 
supposed to have 
erected the  in- 
teresting, richly carved but now very much 
weather-worn fountain in the centre of 
the courtyard. James IV. was living at 
Linlithgow when his Flodden invasion 
was taking shape in his brain, and it was to 
the old Church of St. Michael, just outside 
the palace gate, that he went to seek 
Divine guidance in his enterprise, with 
what result every reader of JA/armion 
knows. During the period of the Stuarts 
the Scots Parliament often met in the 
Great Hallof the palace. The last sitting 


IN THE ESCURIAL. 
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was in 1646, and in connection therewith 
the following curious entry appears in the 
Town Council minutes :-— 


“The Counsall, upon the coming of the 
Comitie of Estattis, to sitt within this borough, 
fering that sundrie in the inhabitants, takens 
advantage of the thrang that will be by haime, 
will extort the leadges resorting heirto for their 
chambers and bedes; thairfor they have sett 
doune thir pryses following—viz., the pryse of a 
nobleman’s chamber, cole and candle, with twa 
bedes, for 24 pounds 20 shillings ; and of the 
gentlemen and commissioners of burrowes, the 
pryse 13 pounds 4 shillings ; and the pryse of 
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themselves for their ignominious defeat at 
Falkirk by setting fire to its timbers. 
And yet it is withal a magnificent ruin. 
Standing on an eminence whose base is 
kissed by the waters of a beautiful lake, 
the ideal home of the curlew, its deserted 
halls and gaping portals, enclosed by 
weather-stained walls, stretching up here 
and there a gaunt arm to the skies, still 


show something of the fine taste and 
architectural beauty which characterise 


all the Scottish palaces erected by the 
Stuarts. The building is nearly square 
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the rest of the leadges resorting to the said 
borough for cole, candle, and bede, 24 pounds 
6 shillings and 8 pence ; and the groomes and 
footmen are to pay for their bedes three 
shillings.” 


In the interests of the summer tourist, 
it might very well be wished that the 
Scottish Town Councils of to-day were 
equally considerate with this old burgh! 

When Scotland gave up her sceptre to 
England no one seems to have thought 
of any further use for the ancient royal 
dwelling at Linlithgow, and it was left to 
care for itself. As it stands to-day it is 
but a mere fragment of its old-time glory ; 
for besides the moulding of its masonry 
by the rude hand of Time, it carries traces 
of the memorable days of ’45, when 
General Hawley and his troops revenged 


in plan, and measures about 150 feet on 
each of its four sides. The principal 
rooms are on the second floor, and include 
the Parliament Hall, a large banqueting 
hall, a chapel, and the room in which 
Mary Stuart was born. On the ground 
floor there is a labyrinth of vaults; and 
few of the features which go to make old 
buildings interesting with suggestions of 
old-world life are wanting. Unfortunately 
the remains are in a somewhat critical 
state, and very little that is effectual is 
being done to prevent their further internal 
decay through exposure to the elements. 
In Scotland there is a general opinion 
that ever since the Union it has been the 
policy of the Government to allow public 
buildings and royal palaces in the northern 
kingdom to go to ruin, with the view of 
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getting quickly rid of the burden of 
keeping them up. Whether this notion 
is well founded or not, it is certain that 
the £500 voted last year for repairs at 
Linlithgow is quite insufficient for any- 
thing more than a temporary restoration 
of the palace. The opinion of experienced 
architects is, that there is only one 
possible way by which the ruins can be 
preserved from ultimate destruction, and 
this is by roofing them. As the Govern- 
ment decline to go so far in the way of 
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restoration, it is more than probable that 
the birth-place of Scotland’s unfortunate 
queen will, in the course of a few years, 
become nothing more than a heap of 
stones—a result which would assuredly be 
widely deplored. 

According to the contemporary records, 
Mary was ‘‘ the prettiest babe of royal 
blood in Europe.” We may perhaps 
allow for some exaggeration here ; but at 
any rate, the infant queen was not many 
days old when she became the most 
important figure on the whole chess- 
board of her country’s politics. The 
Scottish nobles fought for the custody of 
her person as for a kingdom, and their 
schemes were frustrated only by the ever- 
watchful anxiety of mother and nurse. 
The Earl of Arran, whose claim upon the 
throne made him specially interested in 
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the person of the royal infant, conceived 
it to be to his interest to circulate a 
report that Mary was “sickly, and not 
like to live.” The calumny stung the 
queen-mother to the quick, and she lost 
no time in getting from Sir Ralph Sadler, 
the emissary of Henry VIII., the oft 
quoted certificate, ‘‘ It is as goodly a child 
as I have ever seen at her age, and as 
likely to live with the blessing of God.” 
No doubt this account of the infant Mary 
would not be altogether to the mind of the 
truculent and unscrupu- 
lous Henry, who saw that 
the Scottish queen would 
stand in the way of his 


obtaining possession of 
the northern kingdom ; 


and his next move was to 
seek the queen in mar- 


riage for his son, the 
future Edward VI., 


hoping thereby to get both 
her person and her coun- 
try under his own control. 
But this subterfuge only 
made the guardians of the 
young queen more watch- 
ful than ever; and the 
safety of the royal babe 
was further secured by her 
surreptitious removal to 
Stirling Castle. Thus did 
the romantic adventures 
of Mary Stuart have their 
beginning. 

The Castle of Stirling, 
with its memories of Wal- 
lace and Bruce and Ban- 


nockburn, had already 
been closely associated 
with the fortunes of the Stuart dyn- 
asty. Within its walls the second 
James first saw the light; the third 


James met his death in its immediate 
neighbourhood ; the fifth James, who 
was born and crowned under its roof, 


chose it as his refuge when  seek- 
ing to free himself of the Douglas 


faction; and now his daughter found 
in it a safe retreat from the intriguing 
lords who would fain have sought their 
own interests at the expense of hers. 
The castle bears a striking resemblance 
to that of Edinburgh in aspect and 
natural situation ; and historically, too, 
the one is certainly quite as interesting 
as the other. Though the precipitous 
rock at Stirling does not appear to 
have been crowned by artificial masonry 
at so remote a period as that of the 
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capital, there is no doubt it was early 
occupied as a Roman fort, and Agricola 
is said to have given it his special atten- 
tion prior to his crossing the Forth, bent 
on the invasion of Caledonia. In the 
twelfth century the fortress assumed a 
more imposing aspect, and when we 
reach the time of William the Lion 
we find him holding 

his Parliament within its 

walls, and even asking to 

be taken there to die. 

Burned by Wallace after 

the battle of Falkirk in 

1298, the castle rose ! 


sco 
I< 


again under the care of Sea. “sgaee 


Edward I., and it had 
been for ten years in the 


hands of the English, 
when Bannockburn de- 
clared in favour of a 
change of occupants. 
The first James, who 


erected the oldest part of 
the present fortress, ex- 
hibited an early prepos- 
session -in favour’ of 
Stirling as a_ royal 
residence ; and the fourth 
James found on the plain 
beneath more delight in 


his archery and bowls 
than he perhaps found 
elsewhere in his do- 


minions. The third James 
built the Chapel Royal 
and the once magnificent 
Parliament Hall, for ages 
the chief ornament of the 


castle; and the fifth 
James completed the 
palace, which, architec- 
turally at least, is still 
perhaps the leading 


feature of the whole struc- 
ture. In the castle the in- 
fant Mary was crowned 
Queen of Scots; and there, 
after years, while she lay a_ prisoner 
in the picturesque solitude of Loch- 
leven, her son was officially raised to 
the throne as James VI. And so the 
rough but stately fortress stands on its 
hoary diadem of pendant rocks to-day, 
reminding us by many a seamy scar of 
batties that have been fought around its 
walls ; and conventions and conspiracies 
without number ; of the pomp and page- 
antry of monarchs whose names live, some 
in hearts, others only in history. On the 
accession of James to the English Crown 


too, in 
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in 1603, the castle ceased to be a royal 
residence, and thus, where the Stuarts 
once reigned in glory, the tourist and the 
sight-seer are now found to be the domin- 
ating factors. The view from the battle- 
ments is really one of the finest in the 
country. On the west there spreads out 
before the eye the beautiful vale of 


-— a 
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Menteith, bounded by the ‘lofty Ben 
Lomond” and other peaks of the 
Grampian range ; the Ochils stretch away 
towards Perth on the north and east, the 
view in the latter direction being greatly 
enhanced by the serpent windings of the 
Forth ; away to the south is the Field ot 
Bannockburn, and Bannockburn itself, 
and on the north-east side there is the pass 
of Ballangeich, which furnished James V. 
with the name of ‘‘The Gudeman 0’ 
Ballangeich,” which it was his humour to 
adopt during his frequent wanderings. 
No wonder that Scott declared the town 
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354 
and its castle to be ‘‘ An epitome of Edin- 
burgh,” both as to its picturesque sur- 
roundings and its romantic interest. 

The rivalry for the tiny hand of the 
newly-crowned queen received a check 
for a time on the field of Pinkie, where 
more than ten thousand Scotsmen bit the 
dust. Such a disastrous result had not 
been anticipated at Stirling, but now it 
was seen that the castle was no longer a 
safe retreat, and the young Queen was 
carried northward to an inaccessible isle 
in the lake of Men- 
teith. Shortly before 
this the proposal had 
been made to bear her 
away to Tantallon 
Castle to be delivered 
to the Warden of the 
English Marches, but — 
the idea was aban- ; 
doned. The old fort- = 
ress, standing on its o— 
recky precipice with- 
in sight of the Bass 


Rock and the May 
Island, would cer- 
tainly have been a 


safe retreat, for it had 
long mocked every 
military enterprise for 
its conquest. Even 
now it exhibits in its 


naked ruins a_laby- 
rinth of dismal  sub- 
terranean dungeons which in former 
days were perhaps the prison holds 


of miserable captives, and in later 
times were certainly the haunts of smug- 
glers and the unsuspected deposit- 
ories of their contrabands. Very differ- 
ent both as to construction and situation 
was the ancient building on Menteith’s 
Isle. 
ecclesiastical structures in the country 
the ‘‘island of rest” had been, like Iona, 
a resort of the primitive Christians ; and 
the Priory of Inchmahome, in which 
Mary was now lodged, is supposed to 
have taken the place of a Culdee Cell some 
time during the early years of the thir- 
teenth century. It flourished asa religious 
house up to the time of the Reformation, 
when it shared the fate which Knox’s 
desperadoes meted out to institutions of 
its kind. Time has done the rest, and 
now the Priory rears its ivied head in its 
wood-crowned solitude, one of the most 
romantic and picturesque of all the ruins 
connected with the name of Mary Stuart. 
The decay of ages has in some parts 





HOLYROOD, 


Long before the general erection of 
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affected the grooving, but large portions 
still retain their old-time beauty. The 
grey roofless walls are richly decked with 
verdant growth, and trees which no human 
hand ever set in the soil have spread their 
branches to fill the room which in these 
now far-away days Scotland’s Queen 
called her own. The garden and bower 
walled off and popularly known as Mary's 
probably existed long before her time, but 
the name carries no doubt the indication 
of a special fondness on the part of the 


“te age GEA Z me ges =s 
A z a Zo £ 


young Queen. A 
large boxwood | 
tree stands in! 
the centre of the } 
garden to tell, | 
through the tra- 
dition of cen 
turies, of its 
planting by Mary in remembrance of the 
years of unalloyed tranquillity which she 
spent in this paradise of picturesque 
Perthshire. 

Inaccessible to those whose presence 
might mean danger, the ‘‘ island of rest” 
was yet not out of the reach of diplomacy, 
and it was here that the prospective 
betrothal of Mary and the youthful 
Dauphin of France was arranged. The 
match with Edward was still being spoken 
of ; but although to many of the Scottish 
people the prospect of a Romish king 
could hardly be welcome, it was felt that 
even religious intolerance would be pref- 
erable to civil aggrandisement, and so 
the proposed union with France was tard- 
ily agreed to. And now came for Mary 
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the most important of all the changes her 
young life had hitherto experienced. It 
was provided that she should be sent to 
France to complete her education, and to 
make some acquaintance with the people 
over whom she could now look forward 
to rule as queen; and thus, at six years 
of age, we find her at the castle of Dum- 
barton, ready to embark at the Firth of 
Clyde on the galleys which had been sent 
from France for her transport. It was 
here that she was attacked by small-pox, 
but the disorder does not seem to have 
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impaired her beauty in the least, otherwise 
we should certainly have heard of it in 
the descriptions of her person which so 
many contemporary admirers have left to 
us. 

At the French Court Mary soon became 
a favourite, partly for her charming man- 
ner and partly for her beauty. One who 
met her shortly after her landing wrote : 
‘* The young Queen wasat that time one of 
the most perfect creatures that the God of 
Nature ever formed, for that her equal was 
nowhere to be found; nor had the world 
another child of her fortune and hopes.” 
Alas! for the fortune and the hopes! 
Her marriage with the Dauphin proved to 
be but the prelude of her troubles. The 
union lasted less than three years, and 
Mary was left a widow while yet in her 
teens. What she would have done had 
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her character had time to unfold itself— 
had her talents been ‘‘as precocious as 
her beauty,” it is impossible to conjecture. 
As it was, the reins of the Government 
of France, on account of her extreme 
youth, fell into the hands of her mother- 
in-law, Catherine de Medici; and the 
death of the Queen Dowager of Scotland 
in 1560 having left the country without a 
ruler, Mary, with tears in her eyes and 
evil foreboding in her heart, bade adieu to 
the home of her girlhood’s happy years, 
and set sail for her ancestral realm, where 


she was by 
and by to 
learn that 


“sorrow’s 
crown of sor- 
row is remem- 
bering hap- 
pier things.” 
When she 
landed at 
Holyrood in 
the August 
of 1561 the 
country was 
convulsed 
with the 
throes of the 
Reformation, 
and therein 
lay the cause 
for much of 


the after 
5 trouble of her 
life. What 


the new faith 
of the people 
meant to one 
who had been 
led to look upon the Roman Catholic 
religion with a kind of holy reverence 
and fear may be easily imagined. Mary 
could not in reason be expected to forget 
her family traditions and give up a creed 
which, for aught she knew, might form as 
sure a pathway to heaven as that of the 
new Evangel. Yet this was what Knox 
expected her, nay, demanded, her to do ; 
and much as one would like to forget the 
ecclesiastical wrangles of that early time, 
it is impossible to dissociate from the walls 
of Holyrood the memory of those rude 
and uncourtly interviews with the girlish 
Queen which have made the name of Knox 
so much less honourable to those who 
would otherwise have been inclined to 
regard the Reformer with feelings of 
gratitude and esteem. The vindictive in- 
tolerance of Knox prevented him from 
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realising that it was no part of a queen’s 
duty to change her religion because her 
subjects had changed theirs, and whatever 
was the end in view, the means by which 
he sought to gain that end were altogether 
intolerable. 


Scots abandon the faith of her fathers at 
the bidding of a rude commoner, who, by 





his own showing, was more fitted to 
preach repentance in the wilderness than 
to seek for converts under the shadow 
of the throne? Nothing but the uncon- 
ditional surrender of soul and conscience 
would satisfy this erstwhile priest ; and 
so little did he think of the regard and 
consideration which were due to his Queen 
that he could stand calmly at her feet 
unmoved by her tears and afterwards 
make a jest of her grief by telling of the 
number of handkerchiefs which his un- 
mannerly language had called into use! 
Nor was it with religious matters only 
that he must needs interfere. A contem- 


Why should the Queen of 


plated marriage with a Papist had to be 
denounced in language as fierce as it was 
uncalled for, notwithstanding that Knox 
himself, an austere, grey-bearded widower 
of sixty, was about to be united to a girl 
just escaping from her teens! One might 
have thought better of it all had the 
Reformer’s own name _ been unsullied. 
But while he was using the 
liberty of the pulpit to com- 
pare his Queen to all the har- 
lots, murderers and idolators 
in the sacred writings, he was 
himself not free of the suspicion 
of being privy to the con- 
spiracy which led to the 
butchering of David Rizzio. 
‘**It was a most just act,” said 
he, ‘* and worthy of all praise.” 
The conscience which had no 
toleration for an _ alleged 
heterodox belief could yet 
smile at the murder of a fellow 
mortal ! 

I put the Scottish Reformer 
thus boldly to the front, be- 
cause to him and to the rapa- 
cious faction for whom he was 
responsible—men who, for the 
most part, had no religion, no 
morals, no honour, no good 
faith, were due not a few of the 
unhappy hours of Mary’s life at 
the palace of her ancient 
capital. Of Holyrood itself so 
much has been written that it 
would be unwise to go over 
the ground again in detail. 
The history of the palace 
stretches away back to the 
time of David I., and on 
through all these centuries, 
first as monastic establish- 
ment, afterwards as_ royal 
residence, and latterly as a 
relic of ancient glory, it has 
been an object of interest and of vener- 
ation, not only to Scottish men and 
women but to wanderers from all the 
corners of the earth. The poets, the 
historians, and the novelists, have com- 
bined to make the apartments of the 
Queen of Scots perhaps the most in- 
teresting suite of rooms in Europe. 
There is the audience chamber, with 
its memories of distressing interviews 
with the fiery and uncompromising leaders 
of the Reformation ; there is the dressing 
rocm of the lovely Queen, a little cham- 
ber whose decayed tapestry brings backina 
touching way the melancholy tale of a life’s 
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sorrow ; and there is the private supping- 
room so famous in Scottish story, as the 
scene of that dastardly assault by a mob 
of fierce and impetuous conspirators upon 
the unfortunate Rizzio in the presence of 
Mary herself. The sleeping apartment of 
the Stuart Queen still holds the bed which 
on many an anxious night must have 
afforded but scant repose to that uneasy 
head that wore the crown. ' 
The walls are hung with tapes- 
try, illustrative of the mytho- 
logical tale of the Fall of 
Phaeton, who lost his life in 
rashly attempting to drive the 
chariot of his father, the god 
of the sun; and the ceiling is 
divided into panelled compart- 
ments adorned with the em- 
blems and initials of Scottish 
sovereigns. On the north side 
of the room is the little door, 
half hidden by the tapestry, , 
opening on the secret stair by 
which Rizzio’s murderers made 
their way to the royal apart- 
ment. 

The chapel, sole remaining 
portion of the great church of 
the monastery of Holyrood, is 
now little more than a roofless 
ruin, having of course fallen a 
prey to the religious ‘‘ zeal ” of 
the Reformation; but its his- 
toric and romantic associations 
make what has survived a 
deeply interesting relic of an 
eventful past. Here many of 
Scotland’s kings and queens 
were crowned ; here the second 
and third Jameses took their 
matrimonial vows ; here Mary 
—a beauty in black velvet- 
in an evil hour plighted her 
troth to the insolent and dis- 
sipated Darnley ; and here too, 
in an equally evil hour, she 
gave her hand to the treacherous, self- 
seeking and depraved Bothwell. Around 
the events which were enacted within 
these royal enclosures while Mary Stuart 
held the reins of Government, most of the 
controversy over her life and character 
has raged —a controversy with which 
happily we are not now dircctly con- 
cerned, and which in any case the genius 
loci of the place would suggest that we 
leave for others to discuss. 

The dramatic scenes in the life of the 
Queen which followed her marriage with 
Darnley and the murder of her secretary 
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move with impetuous haste in the pano- 
rama of the historian. The band which 
had done the Italian to death, imme- 
diately thereafter decided to keep Mary 
and her husband in durance within the 
walls of Holyrood, but the pair effected 
their escape at midnight, like a couple of 
moonstruck lovers, and returned from the 
Castle of Dunbar with an that 


army 
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put an end, for a time at 
the machinations of the 
traitors. The Castle of Edinburgh had 
become the occasional residence of the 
Queen since the murder of Rizzio, and she 
had just taken refuge in it from the con- 
spiracies of her irascible nobles when she 
gave birth, in 1566, to the future James 
VI. of Scotland, and I. of England. The 
room in which the interesting event 
happened is a small apartment adjoining 
the Crown Room on the ground floor. 
The original ceiling remains, and the 
initials I. R. and M. R., surmounted by 


effectually 
least, to 
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the royal crown, are wrought in the 
alternate compartments of the panels. 
Over the doorway are the initials H. and 
M. and the date 1566, and on the wall is 
the following inscription :— 





“Lord Jesu Chryst, that crounit was with 
Thornse, 
Preserve the Birth, quhais Badgie heir is borne, 





CRAIGMILLAR CASTLE, 
And send her 
riegne stille, 
Lang in this Realme, if that it be Thy will, 
Als grant, © Lord, quhat ever of Hir pro 

ceed, 
Be to Thy Honer, and Praise, sobied. 
19th, IVNII 1566. 


ponne successione, to 


The birth of the royal infant was re- 
garded as an auspicious event by the 
Scottish national party, but it did little to 
heal the breach that had gradually opened 
up between Mary and Darnley. Presently 


INTERIOR OF KEEP, 
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the Queen moved to Craigmillar, some 
three miles from Edinburgh, where, as 
we learn from a letter of the French 
ambassador, she was ‘‘in the hands of 


the physicians and not at all well.” The 
Castle of Craigmillar is said to have 
been Mary’s favourite dwelling. Little 


wonder if it were, for the situation com- 
mands one of 
the most exten- 
sive and diversi- 
fied prospects of 
shining sea and 
shadowy moor- 
land that the 
eye could wish 
to rest upon. 
Facing Arthur's 
seat, flanked by 
the Pentlands 
—from whose 
heath - crowned 
heights the 
breezes blow 
fresh and keen 

it occupies a 
commanding po- 


sition on the 
ridge that lies 
between the 


two; andthough 
close to the 
capital, it is as 
much in the 
open country as 
if it lay ‘* Far 
from the mad- 
ding crowd,” in 


the bosom of 
some Sleepy 
Hollow. The 
date of the 
original — struc- 
ture has never 
been deter- 


mined, and prob- 
ably the greater 
part of the 
present remains 
from the burning and plundering 
of the building by the English in 1554. 
The castle consists of a square tower 
several stories high, encompassed by what 
Grose terms a ‘‘ machicolated wall, flanked 
by four circular towers.”” The apartment 
shown as Queen Mary’s is in one of the 
upper turrets. It measures only some 
seven feet by five, which leads the afore- 
said Grose to remark upon the fact that 
most of the unfortunate lady’s rooms were 
‘*such as a servant would now almost 


date 
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refuse to lodge in.” The architectural 
beauties of the ruins are not marked, but 
the grey turrets rising above the foliage, 
silent, lonely, and sublime, give them at 
least a picturesque appearance, and the 
romance of days that are dead for ever 
throws a halo around the ivy-covered 
walls and breezy battlements that no 
artist in stone and lime could ever have 
imparted to them. It was what is 
known as the Craigmillar bond—a 
compact entered into by five of the con- 
spirators—that brought about the as- 
sassination of Darnley. The latter was 
just recovering from small-pox in his 
ancestral home at Crookston Castle, 
when Mary suggested his removal to 
Craigmillar. Darnley, however, would 
have none of Craigmillar, choosing to 
believe that the Queen had some sinister 
motive in taking him elsewhere than to 
Holyrood ; and in the end he landed at 
Kirk-of-Field, a long-since-demolished 
structure which stood on the site of the 
University. It was another of the con- 
spirators’ plots, for the vaults had 
already been filled with gunpowder, and 
in a few days Darnley was a corpse. 
The Earl of Bothwell was apprehended 
and tried for the murder. But the trial 
was a shameless farce, for the Council 
Chamber was filled with the Earl’s ac- 
complices, who, of course, acquitted 
him. Thus ‘‘ judicially” relieved of the 
stain of a hideous crime, Bothwell 
began to sue for the hand of the now 
twice-widowed Queen, notwithstanding 
that he was at the time a married man. 
His advances were coldly received, but 
a tyrant like Bothwell was not easily 
discomfited either in love or war, and 
Mary now found herself a weeping 
prisoner in the Castle of Dunbar, where 
the Earl kept her in close durance for 
ten days. The old castle, situated on 
a bold projecting reef of the sea, is now 
reduced to a heap of ruins, but in those 
days it was simply invulnerable as a 
place of strength. With a history run- 
ning down, according to Hollinshed, 
from the ninth century it had already 
made the town of Dunbar the theatre of 
many warlike exploits—so much so in- 
deed, that in 1488 an Act of Parliament 
was passed, directing it to be cast down 
and utterly destroyed in such manner as 
to render it incapable of repair in time to 
come, ‘‘ because it has done great skaith 
in time bygone, and it were great danger 
to the realm if it were negligently keeped 
in future.” This was an order that re- 
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mained in abeyance until 1567, but the 
work was then so effectually done that 
nothing now remains of the once im- 
portant place of strength but the vestige 
of its former greatness. 

Bothwell planned well for himself when 
he carried his Queen to Dunbar. His 





conquest was only a matter of days and 


duplicity. Freed from the fetters of 
matrimony by a Papal Dispensation he 
next brought the captive Mary to Edin- 
burgh, where he placed her under an 
armed guard in the castle. Whilst she 
was here he succeeded in getting a docu- 
ment signed by the Scottish nobles to the 
effect that his marriage with the Queen 
was ‘‘most meet”; and so the wedding 
ceremony was performed it Holyrood in 
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the May of 1567. But Bothwell soon dis- 
covered that his matrimonial venture was 
only to bring trouble to himself. The 
Associate Lords professed to believe that 
the Queen was under undue restraint, and 
they accordingly marched on Edinburgh, 
Bothwell meanwhile having again taken 
the Queen to Dunbar Castle. By and by, 
his forces, some two thousand strong, 
were on Carberry Hill, ready to descend 
on Edinburgh, but Morton was there to 
oppose him with a superior force, and the 
bloodless engagement resulted in Mary 
surrendering herself a prisoner to the Con- 
federate Lords. A day or two later and 
the heart-broken Queen was safely under 
lock and key in the lake-moated castle of 
Lochleven, which had already been the 
guardian of more than one prisoner of 
State. 

This sequestered, water-girt fortress, 
lying at the feet of the verdant Lomonds, 
is now represented by little more than 
its ancient square tower : 

“ Naked stand the melancholy walls, 

Lashed by the wintry tempests, cold and bleak, 

That whistle mournful through the empty 

halls, 

And piecemeal crumble down the tow’rs to 

dust.” 


Looking out upon the fertile plains of 
Kinross, and with their historical associa- 
tions running down to us from the time 
of Alexander III., the ruins have an air 
of grandeur and seclusion which it would 
not be easy to surpass. To some their 
chief title to fame lies in the trout of the 
surrounding loch; but to the majority 
their associations will always be what 
they were to Sir Walter Scott, when he 
so picturesquely re-set them for all time 
in The Abbot. The building is described 
as having consisted of a rectangular wall, 
enclosing a small area flanked by towers, 
some of them round, with the ruined walls 
of a chapel and an apartment where Mary 
is said to have been confined. The large 
‘*keep” or square tower stands in the 
north-east angle of the area; in it there 
is a dungeon with a vaulted room above. 
Here Mary was kept under the sternest 
restraint, and messages to the outside 
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world could only be written while her 
jailors dined or slept. The misery she 
endured would have entirely subdued a 
less buoyant spirit, but she had her 
books and her needle-work, and the 
time passed perhaps more quickly and 


pleasantly than she could ever have 
anticipated. 

Meanwhile, in every coterie in the 
kingdom, the future fortunes of the 
Queen were being hotly debated. Some 


proposed that she should be divorced from 
Bothwell and restored to the throne; 
some suggested that she should immure 
herself in a convent for the rest of her 
days ; some advanced the opinion that she 
should be deprived of the government and 
imprisoned for life ; some, among whom 
was Knox, argued that the shortest and 
simplest plan was to put her to death. 
What really happened was that Mary, 
with death before her eyes in case of re- 
fusal, put her signature to an instrument 
resigning the crown to her infant son, 
after which she was left to pine in her 
solitary prison. Several attempts had 
been made towards a rescue which the 
vigilance of her keepers rendered abortive. 
But Mary had captivated the heart of the 
keeper’s brother, a youth of eighteen, and 
on the second of May, 1568, he succeeded 
in getting her to the shore, an accomplice 
having found means to steal the keys and 
open the gates. In a few days Mary. 
was at Hamilton surrounded by most of 
the nobility of her realm, who were 
anxious for her restoration to the throne. 
But the Regent, Moray, proved himself 
equal to the occasion ; and the disastrous 
result of Langside left the Queen with no 
other resource than to seek shelter in 
England and throw herself at the feet of 
Elizabeth. What followed after this all the 
world knows. Accused of the murder of 
her husband by her own brother ; detained 
for eighteen long weary years in captivity ; 
finally brought to the block, Mary Stuart 
‘went from the world leaving behind her 
a name not altogether unsullied by sus- 
picion, but which still moves every heart 
to pity her misfortunes and almost to 
forget her errors.” 
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